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YOUNG GIRL’S BALL GOWN. 


New psgsien from Paris; shirred cream mousseline de sole trimmed with pink ribbons and festoons of pink roses. 
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ADVANCE SPRING 


BY A. T. 


HE new gowns that have been brought 
+. over from Paris—and, by-the-way, not 

many of them are really new designs— 
are most interesting to examine for the beauty 
of workmanship, the artistic coloring, and the 
new ideas that are carried out in them. To 
begin with, it may as well be said that any 
woman who intends to follow slavishly the 
dictates of fashion as exemplified in the 
spring and summer gowns, may make up her 
mind to spend a sum of money much larger 
than she has ever spent before for the same 
outfit. But there is one grain of comfort 
in the fact that, as has been said before, last 
year’s gowns may be utilized. In many re- 
spects they have the same lines and the same 
general effect as the new styles, and will not 
require to be entirely made over in order to do 
duty again. In fact, making them over is not 
going to help matters at all, and with the ex- 
ception of refreshening and changing 
trimmings it is infinitely better to let 
them stand as they are with the indi- 
viduality they already possess. 

What makes the fashions for spring 
and summer of 1901 so extravagant is 
the amount of hand-work that is neces- 
sary. Not only waists and sleeves 
tucked by hand, but entire skirts, and 
exaggeratedly wide and full ones, are 
a mass of tucks, and with handiwork 
so fine that it looks as though fairy 
fingers must have executed it. When 
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lace is used on crépe gowns, for instance, there 
are medallions of the lace appliquéd on to the 
material with the tiniest of stitches and then 
the material is cut away beneath. These 
medallions are repeated at irregular intervals 
and the lace’ is of the finest, while of course 
it is necessary, when the lining shows so much, 
to have that also of expensive quality. There 
is still another style of trimming for which 
only the most accomplished needle-woman 
canbe trusted—the rows of cording that are 
put on to form the effect of braiding in Gre- 
cian pattern or broken squares. This is a 
favorite trimming on the new crépe de Chine 
gowns;.it is most exquisite and, as may be 
imagined, cannot be procured without being 
well paid for. A look at the new gowns is at 
first rather disappointing considering the tre- 
mendous prices asked, but a close examination 
reveals the beauty of work and the material 
used, so that when money is no object 
it seems almost like investing in a 
work of art. and the woman who wears 
a gown that costs $700 is perfectly 
conscious of the fact that while to the 
majority of people the gown only rep- 
resents a hundred dollars, there are 
sure to be some connoisseurs who will 
take the thing at its full value. Gowns 
from five to seven hundred dollars are 
unfortunately no longer remarkable, 
but at the same time it is folly to say 
that it is necessary to wear 
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Eventxe oLoak of black Chantilly lace over white pliseé mousseline; yoke of black 
velvet and lace and spangies. 





clothes in order to be well 
dressed, and for far less 
money a gown can be 
bought with the details of 
which the most carping 
critic could not find fault. 

Satin foulard and crépe 
de Chine in entirely dif- 
ferent weaves from any 
that have been seen 
are among the newest 
gowns that have been 
made up. They are 
trimmed with hand-work 
of tucks and pleats, with 
lines of tucks outlined 
with hem-stitching, and 
with medallions of lace. 
The bolero jacket is seen, 
and a smart blouse front 
that is open at the throat 
to show a yoke of tucked 
chiffon or lace. Gilt and 
silver are not so notice- 
able as they were among 
the trimmings, but they 
are still used in belts and 
collars with narrow black 
velvet. Colored crystals 
are among the novelties 
and tassels of silk with 
the crystal beads as a 
finish. The boleros are 
of the silk trimmed with 
lace, not of lace, but this 
is not saying that lace 
boleros are out of style. 
They certainly will be 
worn all summer with the 
less expensive gowns. 
Blue and white, yellow 
and white, a deep prune 
and white, are all fash- 
ionable colorings in the 
satin foulard. In the fig- 
ured crépe are several 
shades of gray made up 
over yellow, orange, and 
a shrimp-pink lining, all 
effective with gray, show- 
ing through the lace 
medallions. 

Lace and taffeta are 
combined, and one im- 
mensely smart model has 
the upper part of the 
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‘w=eitirt of black lace with a 
deep flounce of taffeta 
made up over white, so 
that it is quite light in 
effect. But the hand- 
somest of all the gowns 
are those of real black 
lace with the sprays of 
the flowers outlined in 
jet paillettes and with 
long tabs of heavy white 
lace appliquéd on to the 
black and then covered 
with silver  paillettes. 
This sounds ornate and 
gaudy, but in reality is 
very pretty. None of the 
newer skirts of the thin 
materials are made with 
over-skirts. They all fit 
close around the hips, 
flare tremendously, and 
measure anywhere from 
five to seven yards 
around the foot; in fact, 
the amount of material 
that is now put into 
skirts is another de- 
pressing feature from the 
economical point of 
view. Long _ straight 
lines of tucks or of nar- 
row folds of material 
make a favorite style of 
trimming, made close to- 
gether at the top of the 
skirt and then flaring 
wide at the foot, follow- 
ing the lines of the skirt. 
At the back the fulness 
is arranged in tiny gath- 
ers in a small space or in 
several inverted  box- 
pleats, making the effect 
flat but at the same time 
showing there is plenty 
of material. Taffeta 
gowns for the early 
spring are made on these 
same lines and trimmed 
with a light-weight broad- 
cloth, and are not only in 
black, but in all the 
light shades, a pale tan 
and a light gray being 





Summer Gown of mauve voile and cream guipure lace; vest of white 
the smartest. meurseline; jewelled buttons 
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Kuse Linke Gowns with bands stitched with heavy white silk and canght with pearl buttons; yoke and tie of lawn. 
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Suiut-watst of pale pink silk with stitched box-pleats front and back; white piqné skirt with box-pleat in the back. 
Dax uivue west with white dots, ruffles of plain blue with white lace finish ; lawn guimpe. 
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oy Srxine uat of mignonette-green taffeta; drapery of cream lace over pink roses. 


Far more complex than the gowns are the hats intended for 


“Al spring and summer. Where the shape is simple and the trim- 

UP mings all of one kind the amount of material consumed in 

yet folds, tucks, and bows is appalling, and a hat made entirely 

Cy of ruffles of chiffon, each ruffle outlined with jet paillettes, 
“ <- 
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Biack sTRaAW Hat bound with black velvet; drapery of black velvet and gold ribbon. 


every paillette sewed on by hand, is considered exceedingly 


simple. 


There are some little turbans that are very smart 


made of tucked chiffon and mousseline de soie, the brim turn- 
ed up at the left side and with a large bow of black velvet 
underneath the brim; these are almost universally becoming. 
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— CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HE new  ginghame 
T and wash materials 

of all kinds seem so 
peculiarly attractive this 
season that it will not be 
at all monotonous making 
up the numbers of spring 
kilts and frocks required 
for the small girls and 
boys of a large household. 
Small boys and girls wear 
pleated skirts,—kilt skirts, 
as they are called,—and 
sailor blouses, made of 
gingham, dimity, duck, 
galatea, and all materials 
that wash well, and the 
little outfits are, without 
exception, so simple they 
can be laundered without 
any difficulty. For small aa 7 ee 


Dark Btvug and striped linen boys the Russian -blouse suit with light blue collar 
suit for small boy; shield of gyit is by far the most %4 dark blue silk sailor 
white linen embroidered with ‘ tie. 
blue, 








economical and _ satisfac- 
tory that has ever been de- 
signed, and is made of 
linen as well as the other F« 
materials alluded to. There 
is an idea now of putting 
it over a kilt skirt, but it 
is a foolish plan, for the 
short full trousers are far 
better. Another idea that 
should be done away with P- FEY 
is to trim these suits with to 

anything that is expen- ppt” Se 
sive. The bias bands of 
white linen, duck, or piqué f 
trim the dark blue or tan ¥ eeie / 
linen, or red for that mat- A a ; 
ter, most attractively, or if i 
that is not liked, white yy 
braid can be used. The if 
/ 


+ Tics lines of the little garments “4 
ad — must always be long and 
; the belt pulled down as far 
@ ' as possible. These suits { 


are easy to make, wear Praw woven xine with (° 
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4 Wurre piqné kilt with em- vell . : d white jacket and white 
broidered collar and cuffs and We, are inexpensive, an lawn blouse; jacket tied 
leather belt. are most comfortable for with red silk tie. 
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children to wear, and cer- 
tainly no stronger induce- 
ments could be put for- 









cia ward. 
ba! The dimities are very at- 


tractive, as are also the 
batistes. But both of 
these materials are rather 
thin for ordinary wear for 
children, and it is better 
to use something rather 
heavier, excepting for the 
afternoon, when the white 
muslins trimmed with em- 





/ broidery can be put on for 
tke a while. There is no 
sy ° 
R‘es'' change in the style of the 


white muslin dresses, 
which are made either with 
yokes or to wear with 
guimpes, and which are 











/ 





f: . worn with pretty ribbon 
af a i sashes. A dainty idea is ak 
SAY Rep tinen Frock; white having the chiffon or mus- Curvior ooat with velvet : 
x J dlouse. lin hat of the same color °!'#: 
| as the ribbons. 
] This with a short 
Fe jacket of piqué or, 
4 if the day is cool, 
“Ct of white flannel or 
T A) cloth, and with col- 


ored shoes and 
stockings, is exceed- 
ingly smart. 
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GREEN AND WHITE OnAL/.18 afternoon frock. Pink OBALLIE with black velvet. 
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HAIR-DRESSING AND NECK-WEAR 


dressing, the rumors of which have been 

agitating us for some time, so that the plea 
cannot be urged that it has come upon us unawares. 
But fortunately, having known of it so long im ad- 
vance, it will be possible to modify the very extreme 
style that was at one time threatened. The hair will 
be arranged lower on the head—when becoming, will 
be arranged low in the neck—and the one long ring- 
let which, alas! grows on so few heads, but which will 
be brought forward over one’s shoulder, is again to 
be attempted. But the Pompadour has gained too 
strong a hold upon the affections of most womenkind 
to be quite done away with, and as the majority of 
women look better with their hair arranged high, a 
compromise is being arranged. The front hair is to 
be brushed back from the face, 4 la Pompadour, but 
in soft, picturesque style, and after having been 
brushed back is to be pulled forward at the sides and 
front so as to quite shade the forehead, the top of the 
ears being covered by the side locks, not by the hair 
being drawn down over them, however. The bulk of 
the hair is to be tied in a soft knot and made as flat 
to the head as possible, and the waves are still to be 
worn, but in as natural an effect as possible and in 
large waves instead of small ripples. In fact, the 
idea is to have the hair look as though it had been ar- 
ranged with a good deal of care and yet not in a hard, 
harsh fashion, and it must be becoming to the side as 
well as the full face. 

All the new neck-wear is made to fit close about the 
neck. The neck-ties tie in front in a bow or loose 
knot. On the dress waists the stock-collar is quite 
original, being of a piece of silk or velvet on the bias 
and unlined, wide enough to keep its position and 
yet look as though in draped folds. The neck-ties 
and belts sold in the shops are on much the same 
lines as they have been, but if possible are more be- 
coming and form an important part of the costume. 


A REVOLUTION is at hand as regards hair- 
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Tue new styce ip bair-dressing, low at the back, and bows, aigrettes, and wreaths, etc., for use with different 
styles of coiffure. 
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New Paris pesiens for dainty lingerie, with trimmings of lace and hand-tucking. 
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LINGERIES AND NEGLIGEES 





. Biaox tarreta and Chantilly lace; festoons of shirred ribbon. 
. Rep suor tarreta and black velvet ribbon. 

. Turquorse Tarreta and Valenciennes lace. 

. Fieuren rose and black silk, with rose chiffon ruffle. 


. Wurre stix with black satin stripes; frill of lace and black satin ribbon. 
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LINGERIE AND NEGLIGEES 


S has been the case for some 
A time and especially in all 
the fashions this spring, 
hand-work is preferred to ornate 
machine-embroideries or rich 
laces on lingerie. Lace is used of 
course—it always is—but when 
real lace cannot be had or fine imi- 
tation, the pretty stitchings are 
greatly preferred. It must be con- 
fessed that they do not cost much 
less than the lace, for hand-em- 
broidery—the embroidery done on 
the material itself—can never be 
cheap; but it is so exquisite that 
one does not mind spending the 
money for it. As dainty fads are 
the fashion at present, one is to 
choose some particular design and 
have that worked on all one’s 
lingerie. A woman who has lilies- 
of-the-valley for her favorite 
flower will have them worked on 
everything she wears and will use 
only white or green ribbons. Where 
violets are the favorite flower, 
violets are chosen as the design. 
But as violets are so small the pat- 
tern is not an effective one and 
has to be supplemented by bow- 
knots. Roses and so on indefi- 
aitely, and always with the ribbons 
to match. The idea is a pretty 
one and certainly gives an indi- 
viduality, but through all the de- 
signs are scattered the tiny polka 
dots or embroidery knots which 
are so effective. Lace medallions 
are used when there is no other 
lace on the lingerie. They should 
be of real lace if possible, and ap- 
pliquéd on to the material. The 
newest corset covers are very long- 
waisted, made shorter in the back 
than in the front, to carry out the 
long line, and fitted with as much 
care as a dress waist. The com- 
bination of corset cover and petti- 
coat in the very thinnest batiste 
is most beautifully executed, 
while the night-gowns made long 
and full are quite like wrappers 
in their designs. The finest cam- 
brie and batiste are wsed for 
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lingerie, and white is preferred to 
everything else. Silk lingerie has 
never been universally popular, al- 
though one set of silk is often in- 
cluded ; but in petticoats of course 
the silk is used. The petticoats 
that were used in Paris last year, 
with the embroidered flounces that 
are fastened on with buttons and 
button-holes,are again popular this 
year, as are also those of dotted 
muslin with flounces trimmed with 
lace, and with an additional 
flounce of taffeta silk that is but- 
toned on and that can be removed 
when the petticoat is sent to the 
laundry. Every petticoat is fitted 
and hung with as much care as 
the skirt of the gown; and with 
good reason, for a bad petticoat 
will utterly spoil the smartest 
skirt ever made. The petticoats of 
dotted muslin ought to be of 
rather heavy muslin and one that 
will take starch well. The best 
model is one with the attached 
flounce that is wider at the back 
than in front,and with the fulness 
of the skirt in the very centre of 
the back. The skirt must not be 
too wide, the width and flare being 
given by the flounce, which may be 
trimmed with ruffles or ruchings 
—anything to make it stand out. 
These dotted muslin petticoats 
have the body of the skirt, of 
course, made of a soft, thin lawn, 
which will fit smoothly over the 
hips. This should not be starched, 
whereas the two ruffles should be 
quite stiff. Both may be trim- 
med with lace, with several rows 
of insertion, but the more gen- 
eral and sensible plan is to have 
only an edge of lace on the under 
flounce and edge, and insertions 
for the outer one. 

The colored lawn petticoats, 
while most useful to wear under 
organdies or other muslins, are 
not a practical scheme for gen- 
eral use. They do not launder 
well, losing their delicate color Nreicer of pink silk and Valenciennes, 
and sheerness. But they are sure a 
to hold their popularity for use Co EP SS inieatey 
under thin gowns. ee, eee had: Bae: 5 
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Rep rouLarp cows stitched with black; blouse and trimmings of 
guipure over plain red, trimmed with black velvet. 





NOVELTIES IN SHOPS 


HE new street gowns 
.* are more than ever at- 

tractive, and _ there 
continue to be new fashions 
in skirts and coats brought 
forward all the time. A fa- 
vorite skirt just at present 
has a seam down the centre 
of the front, circular sides, 
and a very narrow double 
box-pleat in the back, with 
bias cords on the hips, the 
lower part of the skirt fin- 
ished with a gathered 
flounce, which is headed by 
a piece of bias cloth let in 
and trimmed with machine- 
stitching. Another new 
skirt is almost circular, 
made of very wide cloth, 
and with a deep flounce 
which is tucked with four 
rows of tucking. 

The jackets are decidedly 
longer in front than in the 
back, or they are short in 
front and have a postilion 
back. Both the cutaway 
coat and the Directoire coat 
are made up in some of the 
newest materials. 

Most elaborate embroidery 
and braiding are in fashion. 
The embroidery is more ex- 
pensive than ever, and not 
unnaturally so when is con- 
sidered the time it takes to 
turn out anything that is 
thought satisfactory. Heavy 
lace is appliquéd on to 
cloth, and then on the lace 
are sewed paillettes of panne 
velvet in white and black 
outlining the design of the 
lace. Colored stones of all 
kinds are massed on the 
lace, while the lace itself is 
used by the piece instead of 
by the yard, with a total 
disregard as to the price 
paid. 

Panne velvet, plain or fig+ 
ured, is still a favorite as a 
trimming material for 




















cloth gowns; the narrow 
bands of the panne cut on 
the bias are more fashion- 
able than the velvet ribbon 
by the yard. These velvet 
bands are put on in straight 
lines in different widths, or 
in oceasional blocks where 
the velvet is arranged to 
form a sort of plaid effect, 
and these different blocks 
are repeated at regular in- 
tervals around the foot of 
the skirt, as was the ma- 
chine-stitching last year on 
some of the imported gowns. 

Figured velveteens and 
velvets are so cheap now 
and so pretty that many of 
the street gowns for spring 
wear will show trimmings of 
them. The panne velvet is 
light in weight, and is a 
becoming fabric to fit, as it 
clings close to the figure, 
and makes up very smartly 
into the simple separate 
waist, with a succession of 
either small tucks or gath- 
ers onthe shoulders. In 
black and white this is par- 
ticularly good, but there is 
a shade of blue and white 
that is invariably becoming, 
and that is to be used on 
the dark blue or black 
grounds. The newest skirts 
are trimmed with narrow 
cordings of velvet, and the 
faney velvets look well in 
this capacity, but it is a 
mistake to use too much of 
it. There is one gown, quite 
a smart model, that is made 
in either black cloth or 
black silk. It is cut like a 
long coat worn over a gath- 
ered flounce of plaid panne 
velvet. There are double 
capes of the panne velvet 
and cuffs to match. The ef- 
fect is decidedly startling, 
but it is one of the new 
models, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will become 
popular or not. There is 


NOVELTIES IN SHOPS 


Gray OLoTH miovoLe sulT trimmed with stitched revers and band of 
black taffeta; jacket tucked in cords. 
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Suuuer eown of biue and white foalard trimmed with ecru guipure; front 
and sleeves of white mousseline with black velvet lacing. 


economy in the fashion, for the same idea 
can be carried out in two materials of differ- 
ent colors, only let no one attempt it who 
has not a good eye for color and who also is 
not tall enough to stand having the sharp con- 
trast, for a flounce of a different color from 
the over-skirt or jacket will always make a 
woman look much shorter. Two kinds of silk 
are used occasionally in this model gown, 
a plain and a figured, and then the effect is 
good. The long coat or waist and over-skirt 
must be of the plain, and the flounce of 
striped or figured. There are a number of 


figured black silks to be had at very low prices 
that will combine with an old black silk or 
satin in a delightfully economical fashion. 
The more elaborate cloth gowns of vel- 
veteen and velvet are, of course,strictly speak- 
ing, reception gowns, and the velvet—for vel- 
vet is a craze at present—are the smartest. 
All the various shades of brown velvet are 
immensely fashionable, dark green, and, of 
course, black. These costumes are trimmed 
with silk or satin folds, the revers are of satin, 
heavily embroidered, and the coats are made 
to wear with flowered or embroidered waist- 
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Sutreep uat of pink mousseline, the crown made all of tiny ruffles running around 
in a spiral; the whole left side is filled in with pale pink roses and a black velvet 
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( band comes next the hair, with a large bow falling low at the back. 


eoats. There are also severely plain velvet 
costumes with coat and skirt and no trim- 
ming, save the jewelled buttons on the coat. 
The skirts of the velvet are sometimes made 
with rows of tucks, which seem a perfect 
vandalism when the velvet is of a very ex- 
pensive quality. But many of this year’s 
fashions are irritating to old - fashioned per- 
sons, who believe that beautiful fabrics should 
be left undisturbed. 

Flowers are now used so generally on even- 
ing gowns that it is a good investment to have 
two or three different kinds—the large flow- 


ers with leaves massed on the left shoulder 
will quite renovate a gown that has seen its 
best days, and there is no reason why these 
flowers should be the color of any flower that 
grows; indeed, they are smarter when they do 
not resemble any flower that ever was seen. 
Flowers are not used on the skirts of gowns 
as a rule. There are only a few gowns of 
lace, tulle, or chiffon that this season have 
had an over-skirt caught up with sprays of 
flowers, and for the spring and summer the 
fashion seems to have quite died out. But 
on low-cut gowns flowers are a good idea. 








BLACK TAFFETA BOLERO With braiding of gold and a long 
scarf, 
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A PIECE of news that will be largely 











































welcomed by the feminine population 

of the country is that that most use- 
ful garment, the taffeta jacket, will be fash- 
ionable again this summer. There have been 
few fashions so practical as this silk coat. It 
is a smart and becoming jacket, warm enough 
for a cool day, and yet cool enough to wear in 
hot weather, provided it has no lining and is 
made so it can be worn with a false front in- 
stead of a regular shirt-waist. These jackets 
intended to wear in the middle of summer 
are best made without lining, or if one is used, 
it must be the very thinnest silk. There are 
two or three different shapes this year,—the 
tucked Eton, the tucks arranged on the bias to 
form a point in the back, the side-pleated 
blouse jacket, and the longer coat with a pos- 
tilion at the back. The majority of these 
jackets have very small revers that are faced 
either with lace or with satin ribbon. In the 
latter case, white is always used—a cream 
white is the most becoming shade. 

But it is not only for midsummer that the 
silk jackets are used, but for spring as well, 
and they are made as warm as cloth with the 
interlining of flannel. The smartest of these 
coats is of three-quarter length in the Louis 
XV. style, fitted well at the sides and back, 
and with clusters of cords or tucks arranged 
to follow the lines of the figure. The skirts 
of the coat are quite full, but the fulness is 
kept under by a big pleat at the back. There 
is a wide collar of lace and the revers are 
faced with lace and turned back. The sleeves 
are of medium size, flaring at the wrist and 
finished with a small under-sleeve of the lace. 
This coat is lined throughout with white 
satin, and is supposed to be worn with black 
skirts of silk or cloth, but is in every sense 
of the word a separate garment to be worn 
with any skirt, and the white lining is pro- 
vided so that it can be worn over a white lace 
waist. 

Everything depends upon how a woman 
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drésses her neck, whether she looks well or 
not, and women who study the subject of 
looking their best bestow the greatest amount 
of attention on what might be thought to be 
the frivolous details of a stock-collar. They 
are very careful never to wear with a plain 
shirt-waist a tie that by rights belongs to a 
more elaborate silk waist, etc.; but especially 
are they careful as to the height of the collar. 
A woman at all inclined to be stout, when 
she wears too high and too tight a collar, 
shows her defect much more clearly than 
when she wears a low collar and one that does 
not fit too tightly. As a rule the shaped col- 
lar is the best, lower in front than at the back, 
and with a tie pulled well down in front. If 
a woman has a long neck she can, as a rule, 
look much smarter than her short-necked sis- 
ter, for she can wear any sort of collar and tie, 
provided only it is high enough. Just now the 
long handkerchiefs wound once or twice 
around the neck and tied in the front either 
in stiff bows or in long ends, are considered 
particularly smart, but the soft lace ties and 
those of chiffon with the lace ends are so be- 
coming that they are always in fashion. There 
must be a line of either black or white around 
the throat, that is one of the present rules, and 
the little touch of contrast is quite effective 
and as a rule becoming. The turned-down 


collars are made in a variety of ways, with a - 


straight piece in front and then slashed at 
the side, or with one point in front. These 
collars are made with the handkerchiefs and 
are very dainty in the embroidery and narrow 
lace edging. For the summer frocks are the 
round lace collars that in most instances re- 
quire to be worn with tulle around the throat, 
or, if the gown is intended for theatre or 
evening wear, with the jewelled collar that is 
now so fashionable. The piece of tulle 
around the neck tied in a full bow at the back 
is becoming alike to young and old and is 
used even with the jewelled collar as well, or 
under a lace collar. The tulle is of the fine 
Malines, either black or white. 
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Tur new Fasuion in feather boas, thick at the back 
and with plumes at the ends. 
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It seems to be neces- 
sary to the comfort of 
every woman to have 
some sort of a ruche or 
boa in these days. It is 
wonderful how many 
varieties there are 
among the ostrich fea- 
ther, the coek feather, 
and the marabou fea- 
ther boas, and the full 
ruchings of chiffon bor- 
dered with chenille the 
same color and finished 
in front with the long 
ends of chenille fringe. 
The fancy for wearing 
the white boas and hats 
with dark gowns be- 
comes more and more 
popular as the season 
advances, and even blue 
and pink are chosen for 
this scheme. The pure 
white or the palest gray, 
however, are quite the 
smartest; for older wo- 
men the gray is the bet- 
ter of the two. All the 
ruffs or ruches are made 
very thick at the back, 
but of better cut than 
they were, for they are 
not quite so thick at the 
sides, and  conse- 
quently are more be- 
coming than ever. 

Separate wraps in 
bright-colored cloths 
or in black or white 
are exceedingly smart 
this spring and will 
be used all summer. 
They are made with 
two and three ruffles, 
but always have a 
fitted yoke, so that 
the ruffles do not make 
the shoulder line too 
short, as is the case 
when the cape itself is 
not well fitted. They 
are fastened at the 
throat with a jewelled 
ornament or buckle or 
long satin ribbons tied 
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in a stiff bow with long 
ends, and on the ends 
medallions of lace, a 
most incongruous touch, 
but one that makes the 
garment look particu- 
larly smart. There are 
queer little silk capes 
and mantillas trimmed 
with puffings and ruch- 
ings and with pinked 
ruffles. We can see the 
same idea in the man- 
tillas of many years 
ago, but surely those 
fashions lack the air of 
distinction that these 
garments possess. There 
are most gorgeous lace 
mantles and wraps 
made on these same 
lines, either long 
enough to reach below 
the waist or so short 
that they only cover the 
shoulders. Black lace 
lined with white or 
lace outlined with jet 
paillettes over white 







































































































































mousseline de soie and 
an inner lining of silk or 
satin is most popular, 
while to carry out the 
fancy for all white is the 
same style in white lace 
over white lining. Then 
there are loose jackets of 
lace without lining and 
entirely on the pictu- 
resque order. 

Of course hats must 
needs be picturesque this 
season, and the only dan- 
ger is that the pictu- 
resque will triumph over 
the practical. But there 
is nothing more danger- 
ous than for a woman to 
get the picturesque idea 
and choose her hats and 
gowns without any ref- 
erence as to whether they 
are becoming, and some 
of the new shapes are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, es- 
pecially as they are most 
soft in outline, and the 
flowers with which they 
are trimmed are exqui- 
site in coloring and mar- 
vellously true to nature. 

White and light gray 
are suitable for elderly 
women in warm weather, 
and some women make a 
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point of always wearing 
white in summer, while 
others never wear any- 
thing but gray, even for 
the street. This last, 
however, is rather a fad 
and not a fashion. But 
soft white wool gowns 
and lawns and muslins 
trimmed with footing of 
a fine lace are so attract- 
ive and becoming that it 
seems a pity that all older 
women could not wear 
them. Unfortunately, 
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Movusse.inE AND Lace oapes for summer evenings with ruching of 


TAFFETA DRIVING OR TRAVELLING OLOAK With bands of velvet ribbon 








THe NRW LONG SPRING COAT With deep pleat behind, and frill and collar 


and rache of mousseline. 


there are few elderly women who have not 
found it necessary to wear mourning so much 
that they prefer only black; it is, however, 
a mistake not to lighten that black by white 
or purple around the neck and the front of 
the waist. 

Jackets, when intended for the use of elder- 
ly women, should always be of medium length; 
never in the Eton or bolero shape. Some- 
times a three-quarter-length jacket, half-fit- 
ting, is more becoming than a cape or coat, 
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and every woman, be she 
young or old, should have a 
cloth gown with jacket and 
skirt to match. The long 
cloak or coat of brocade or 
velvet, or in summer-time 
of silk or lace, is correct. 
Even for the street skirts 
must be long for women as 
they grow older do not go 
in for long walks. If they 
do then the whole skirt that 
just clears the ground should 
be included in their ward- 
robe; this should be made of 
cheviot or some light cloth. 

Again we are to have the 
shirred muslin and chiffon 
hats in all colors, and for 
the children the picturesque 
poke-bonnets trimmed with 
lace and flowers, and for the 
small boys the wide-brimmed sailor 
hats with the brim edged with white 
and with white ribbon around the 
crown. It is a little hard to dress 
children and to be quite consistent 
when the picturesque idea is allowed 
to get full possession. The dainty 
coloring of a young child shows to 
such advantage in all picturesque 
effects, that it is hard not to take 
advantage of it. But while it is a 
good plan to have one very smart 
and picturesque outfit for general 
wear, it is better to have what is 
serviceable and comfortable and to 
let the picturesque go, having al- 
ways enough frocks or suits to have 
the boy or girl neat and clean. 

For spring and summer wear 
long coats and cloaks are not a 
good investment for children. Even 
the smallest boys wear the reefer- 
coat or the covert-coat, while it is 
a fad to have the loose sacque-coat worn by 
girls as young as four years. These little gar- 
ments have to be well made, and are not often 
to be found ready-made; but there are num- 
bers of short jackets in blue, red, and white, 
that are most attractive and quite inexpen- 
sive. The bright red coats with capes that 
were among the exclusive fashions during the 
winter will be in style again all during the 
spring, and with black chiffon hats in place 
of the black velvet are most becoming, and 
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Sraine Move.s in hats of monsseline and chiffon. 


the best style possible when it is not thought 
advisable to keep a child dressed always in 
very light colorings. Short piqué jackets in 
blue, pink, and red, as well as white, are use- 
ful investments, for there is quite a little pro- 
tection in them when worn over the thin 
muslin frocks, and they are very pretty smart 
little garments. 

To return to the grown-ups, these little 
taffeta jackets are this year to be more 
elaborate in shape than last summer, and in 
many instances quite as elaborately trimmed. 
They do serve the purpose of warmth some- 
what, undoubtedly, but they serve even moré 
the end of adornment. A charming model is 
one with white satin collar, lapels, and tiny 
little inner waistcoat. These are all stitched 
with black, while the under cape and lapels 
and the lower edge of the jacket, as well as 





the bottom of the half-length sleeves are fin- 
ished with a piping of white satin. The jacket 
only comes to just below the bust-line, and 
is exceedingly smart. Black and gold are 
the colors of another, the main feature of 
which is a long searf of the taffeta falling 
from a rosette at the bust, where the lines of 
the bolero meet. The high L’Aiglon collar 
and the broad double revers all braided with 
gold are very striking. Yet another model is 
trimmed with deep dust-color lace. The body 
of the bolero is of this lace in a very close 
pattern over black, and the high collar and 
the cuffs are the same. Two capes and long 
sleeves of the silk make this quite a warm 
little wrap. 

The hats made almost or quite all of flow- 
ers are particularly effective and becoming 
to most women, and are much in fashion. 
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BSOLUTE changes in the fashion 
A of men’s attire are so infrequent 
in these days that a single one 
would almost cause a revolution in 
dress. Instead, there is a gentle modi- 
fication; a gradual tendency from one 
to the other mode, and so gradual that 
it is not realized until at last an actual 
change is effected. 

Consequently this spring can hardly 
be said to have any startling novelties. 
The world of the tailor and the haber- 
dasher, the glover and the hosier, is 
regulated by that of London. Last year 
the South-African war plunged many 
families in mourning in the British 
metropolis, and dark garments were the 
rule. The death of the Queen and the 
universal wearing of mourning until 
late spring in London will also have its 
effect here. Black has come to stay for 
a long while. Even fancy waistcoats 
have been laid aside, unless they are 
white or some uncompromising shade 
of brown. The Tattersall stripes and 
checks are no more in fashion. 

There is an almost universal wear- 
ing of black ties, varied, odd to say, 
by those of a vivid cardinal red. The 
modish shirt patterns for morning wear 
are mostly in blacks and whites, the 
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is no change in the material of the 
frock-coat. It is either of rough vi- 
cuna, black or even gray oxfords, or 
mixtures. The conventional frock-coat, °4, 
however, is black, and while the smoke 

shades may seem a bit smarter and” 
more British, they are not as useful, 
and cannot be worn on all formal oc- 
casions. All the coats have the lapels 
faced with silk. They button very high, 
and are more loose in fit than in 








Cuevior or flannel morning suit. 


narrow up-and-down black stripe being 
the most popular. 
2 The young man who is investing in 
.) much spring attire will at first consid- 
§ er the question of a frock-coat. This 
° is now an almost absolutely necessary 
{+ article of attire. A man wears it on 
€¥3- Sunday at church and at church prom- 
“<> enade, while paying afternoon calls, 
while attending afternoon receptions, 
\ yoddings, and at all functions in the 
af "bce of a formal character. There 
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ed 4” aad Tur frock-coat for afternoon wear. 
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previous years. The long-waisted effect, which has been 
quite in evidence, was the fancy of a moment. It is true the 
coats have more shape to the body, but the ample skirts give 
them a dignified appearance. There is an absolute lack of 
exaggeration, and the eccentricities of a few years ago, when 
the 1830 mania was at its full, are avoided. 

There is quite a difference of opinion as to what should be 
worn in the way of waistcoats with the frock-coat. The dou- 
ble-breasted of the same material or a white duck buttoned 
rather high or a brown linen. All of these will remain fash- 
ionable this spring, and the white will be again very much 
worn, because it gives a bit of distinct contrast to the sombre 
attire of the new-century man. 

The material for trousers to be worn with frock-coats is 
cashmere or soft woollen goods. The favorite patterns are 
still the herring-bone and the almost invisible stripe, and the 
colors usually dark grays and drabs. The stripes must not 
be too pronounced, because stripes this year are doomed. 

Spats and gaiters have come back into fashion. White 
spats were never very popular, but those of drab or gray or 
deep tan are quite smart. All walking boots are buttoned. 
not laced. The toes are well rounded, with a firm, thick sole, 
sometimes extending beyond the shoe. Oxfords or half- 
quarters are also worn much in the spring, as hosiery is one 
of the few articles in which much color is allowed. 

The top-hat is higher than that of last year, with an al- 
most straight crown. The bell has subsided, and the brim 
is not as curling or as broad. The correct walking glove for 
an afternoon suit is the gray suéde or undressed kid, which 
has come back again, although many shades of browns in 
kid have been .worn. The reddish browns are still a little 
outré. 

With frock-coats white shirts are almost invariably worn, 
and the collar is standing straight. The tie is the once-over 
Ascot, now arranged very simply indeed, the pin being placed 
just a little below the collar. Walking sticks of black wood, 
very thin and light, with square handles upon which there 
is a tip of silver, are the mode with afternoon attire; while 
light whangees, with the very slightest bit of silver, are 
very smart indeed for the morning and every-day. The 
materials for the sack or business morning suit are the 
same—cheviots, homespuns, and Scotch goods—but the pat- 
terns have changed. The stripe has vanished, and even in 
the fashionable flannels, of which a great variety will be 
placed upon the market just as soon as the first warm wea- 
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ther sets in, the patterns are all blends, grays being by far 
+ ree, the most in vogue. The reason for abandoning the stripe 

y is that cheap imitations were soon brought out, and every 
little or big bargain shop had striped flannels, particularly 
the dark blue ground with white stripe and the dark gray 


~ 
CP 





4 . . . . . 
ty . ! with white stripe. In the grays at times there is a sug- 
1. gestion of green, and again there is an accidental weave of 
5 we red. Brown is very seldom 


2 worn, and single-breasted 

; 123 morning suits of soft 

' yy black goods are to be much 

A: Ly in fashion. There is no 

tery perceptible difference in 

Cnr cut. The trousers still re- 

! main wide, but not baggy, 

and the peg tops have dis- 
Ax, appeared. 

: With morning or sack 

iy suits colored shirts will be 

| worn. As already stated, 

vi, the favorite patterns are 

>P) stripes up and down; nar- 

yw row striped effects in 

Vy? black are much in demand. 

A white shirt with narrow 

MB] black stripes and no per- 

tH) 








{\) ceptible pattern is very 
Va 7 smart. There will be the 
in| pinks and blues and laven- 
4 | ders, but the trouble has 
r | been, even with the very 
i | best of these goods, that 
\ i owing to somé defect in 
the laundry system of this 
}} country they fade, espe- 
1 cially the lavenders, and 
| although the great bolts of 
H cloth look most tempting 
in the shop windows, they 
are not always a profitable’ 
or a comforting invest- 
| |] ment. 

| The collar is the all- 
|} around turn-down~ with 
rounded corners. Correot evening dress. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Along the wakening valleys, 
Where the feet of Winter trod, 

The Spirit of Spring-time rallies 
The children of the sod; 

On the slopes that were brown 

and barren, 

As at touch of the rod of Aaron, 

The wind-flowers sway and nod. 
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A waft of the breath of Beauty 

Is blown o’er the waiting earth; 
And the austere face of Duty 

Is touched with a tender mirth; 
While the numbing coil of Trouble 
Is burst like a tenuous bubble 

At thought of the vernal birth. 


Aye, back from the pallid portal 
The stone of Death is rolled, 
And Hope, on its wings immortal, 

Mounts up in the morning’s 


gold ; 

And life seems trustful and 
truthful, 

And the soul is yearning and 
youthful, 


And naught in the world is old! 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


OTILLON favors have never been 
more beautiful and attractive than 


this Last year was one of 
unusual quietness in the social world, the 
cotillon lost popularity, and one or two 
social leaders prophesied that its years were 
numbered. But the cotillon, like everything 
else, waxes and wanes, and this winter it has 
been taken up again with such enthusiasm 
that it can be promised a merry life for a 
number of seasons to come. 


season. 














MISSAL-BAG AND OTHER FAVORS AT THE 
Vor. XXXTV.—40 


WHITNEY 


One of the great charms of the favor dance 
is that it gives opportunity for the display 
of individuality, and this, where nothing 
more can be attained in the way of magnifi- 
cence than has been seen at the big balls in 
New York, is something tobe desired. The 
hostess who can show anything unique in 
the way of favors is a happy woman. Favors 
add much also to the effect of a dance, and 
the effect is one of the things for which the 
designer of favors aims. Pretty fluffy things 
in chiffons and streaming 
ribbons, parasols, hats, boas, 
and muffs, long staffs made 
of ribbons and flowers, do 
much in turning a ball- 
room scene into a thing of 
beauty which remains a joy 
forever in the memory. 

It is always for these ef- 
fects that men who are giv- 
ing dances try, while wo- 
men in selecting favors turn 
more often to articles of in- 
trinsie but less picturesque 
value. They undoubtedly 
show excellent judgment in 
this, for it is a secret, whis- 
pered openly, that unless 
the favors are worth while, 
a pretty girl, with an over- 
powering number of social 
duties pressing upon her, 
will“ not stay late to the 
cotillon. 

The life history of the fa- 
vors received by a popular 
girl or society matron would 
be interesting. One of the 
latter took home three pret- 
ty chiffon parasols from a 
recent dance; a pretty girl 
took home five pairs of pearl 
opera-glasses in beautiful 
broeaded bags, and it was 
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rumored at the same dance that another filled 
one seat of the carriage with opera-glasses, 
fifteen pairs all told, to say nothing of the 
other favors that fell to her share. 

A really successful collection of favors in- 
cludes not only the effective chiffons and rib- 
bons that are perishable, but also the pretty 
and more serviceable articles which can be 
kept as souvenirs. Nowhere are the favors 
as “smart” as in New York, and nowhere is 
there such a demand for originality in de- 
sign. This demand has been filled now for 
a number of years by one woman, Mrs. Kate 
Collins, who has supplied New York society 





WREATH AND GAUZE HAT GIVEN AT MRS. ASTOR’S. 
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leaders with many quaint, beautiful, and 
original conceits for favors. The illustra- 
tions show some of these which have been 
used at recent dances. It is in the favors 
that are made according to original designs 
that the greatest pride is taken. 
can buy pretty things. 

Among the most interesting favors that 
have been given this season were the missal- 
bags at the cotillon danced at the big ball 
with which the magnificent house of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy W. C. Whitney was 
opened. The bags were so rich in design 
and original in conception that they have be- 
come famous in a history 
of beautiful favors. They 
are of old red: velvet, edged 
with a bullion braid of gold 
and silver, with a cardinal’s 
crest in the same metals in 
the centre, and finished 
with bullion cord and tas- 
sels. The whole was an 
Italian design of the six- 
teenth century. 

The half-wreath of roses, 
shown in another illustra- 
tion, was used at one of 
Mrs. Astor’s dances, and 
was particularly effective. 
The reses are of dark red 
in two shades, the ribbons 
matching, while a long sil- 
ver fringe gives a needed 
touch of light. Carried on 
the arm with light gowns, 
the wreaths were exceed- 
ingly pretty. The chiffon 
parasols were favors at the 
cotillon at the biz dinner- 
dance of Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. With different 
shades of chiffon, and roses 
of dark red or lighter col- 
ors with their foliage, they 
add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of a figure. Dark 
walking-sticks with silver 
trimmings were among the 
favors for the men at the 
Whitney dance, and crops 
of light wood with horn 
handles for both men and 
women, the latter being 
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lighter in weight, a regular 
lady’s crop. 

Staffs are varied  in- 
definitely, satin-wound, with 
tops of flowers, artificial or 
natural, according to taste 
or conditions, and with or 
without ribbon streamers. 
A small football-player on 
a staff marks a Yale favor. 
A big crook of gold has yel- 
low flowers at the top, and 
big chiffon bows have long 
floating ends and big clus- 
ters of flowers. Different 
tints or different colors are 
combined with sprays of 
roses or other flowers. Lav- 
ender and green are com- 
bined with yellow roses, 
and pink chiffon and pink 
roses. 

A tip-tilted hat, which 
would make a beauty of a 
plain girl, is one of the 
prettiest of the favors. A 
frame covered with silver 
gauze, a fluffy little 
ruching of gold around the 
edge, the crown of gold, and 
resting on the head, under- 
neath the raised rim a 
wreath of pink roses, and a 
shower of lighter pink flow- 
ers on the outside. This 
with streamers of pale 
sea green. But girls do not always monopo- 
lize the hats. At one of the pretty dances 
of the season, which Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop gave in their beautiful Louis XV. 
ball-room, favors after designs of the same 
period, Louis XV. hats for the men, and 
staves for the girls, made an attractive figure. 

The favors given at the Mackay dance 
show what may be done in the way of va- 
riety. The number of cotillon figures ranges 
from six to ten usually. There were seven 
in this, beginning with the May-pole figure 
with rosettes and ribbon favors. In the sec- 
ond there were feather fans for the women, 
and silver-mounted magnifying-glasses for 
the men; and silver-mounted flasks for them 
in the third, with chiffon parasols for the wo- 
men. Sachets of various kinds for the wo- 
men, and calendars for the men, were given 
in the fourth figure; gold mirrors for the wo- 
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men and pencils for the men in the fifth. 
In the sixth the men received paper-cutters, 
and the women tulle and chiffon muffs with 
flowers; and in the last there were staffs head- 
ed with bouquets of real orchids, and bouton- 
niéres for the men. 

The last favors were brought in by liveried 
lackeys in a Sedan-chair. This Sedan-chair, 
which has become popular at cotillons, was 
originated by Mrs. Collins for Mrs. John Ja- 
cob Astor four years ago. It created a sen- 
sation then, made entirely of pink roses, and 
it has been much used sinee. 

New York’s smart favors are not all kept 
in the city. Some go to Philadelphia, some 
to Washington and to other cities, as well as 
to smaller dances in the country. The Wash- 
ington “ Bachelors” send to New York for 
their favors, and the German embassy has 
York favors for its dances. 















OSES, lilies, and nar- 
R cissuses will this year 
of the new century 
be as the gambolling 
trumpeters of a pro- 
ieession when lead- 
img in the throng of 
‘flowers that fully 
blow to greet the 
queen of feasts, the 
feast of flowers, Eas- 
ter. After them will 
come myriads of early spring blos- 
soms, the gay azaleas, the mighty 
hydrangeas, aspiring to promi- 
nent places in the churches, lux- 
uriant orchids, and many other 
petted darlings of the conservatory 

held in reserve for the great day. Sharp eyes 
only will see the quaint and truly old-fash- 
ioned ones among the crowd; the long laven- 
der and white spikes of stocks, cultivated to 
have a more fragile look than when strutting 
themselves in some farm-house garden; or 
the wall-flower with its velvety crimson and 
orange petals, which growers are making be- 
lieve is to be the true flower of fashion, the 
much desired because so sparingly grown for 
sale. But what dandy would venture to send 
a bunch of wall-flewers to his sweetheart on 
Easter? The joke, indeed, would be a sorry 
He turns rather to a rose, the gor- 
geous one called the “ Pierpont Morgan.” 
Here he meets his Waterloo, and spends a 
small fortune. But then he economizes on 
ribbon or other trimming, for this rose needs 
no accessories to enhance its beauty. Long, 
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EASTER FASHIONS 
in 
FLOWERS 


by ALICE LOUNSBERRY 
INuastrated by ELLIS ROWAN 
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he knows, it will keep him in mind with his 
enchantress, its lasting powers being great; 
should she wear it in the evening it further 
praises itself by illuminating wonderfully un- 
der a strong light. This is because the bases 
of its petals are white, while they are bor- 
dered about with a deep intense pink. 

A newer rose, the “ Liberty,” which has 
been the novelty of the winter, will still be 
much sought after at Easter. Not to be used 
in decorations, but to send as an early-morn- 
ing greeting to one’s friends. Those that do 
not observe roses closely might mistake this 
new beauty for a Jacqueminot, especially as 
it has a similar fragrance. But it bears the 
smaller flower of the two, is more delicate, 
and of an intense color, its high-lights being 
almost cardinal. It is perhaps most like the 
Meteor rose, one, however, of much longer cul- 
tivation and which is better known. Al- 
though also handsome, its petals turn quickly 
black, and it has not the fragrance of the 
Indeed, this new treasure, which is 
about to experience its first Easter sensations, 
has few competitors in points of excellence. 
It is expensive, of course, because it is so 
new. The long-stemmed ones sell for about 
six dollars a dozen, and those with shorter 
stems for four dollars. Such roses as these 
should never be intermingled with other 
flowers, but are loosely arranged by them- 
selves in high vases. 

Hardly will another Easter have shown 
such masses of flowers, fairly tumbling over 
each other, as will be seen this year; for 
never before have they been so high in pub- 
lic favor, nor had attached to them so much 














EASTER FASHIONS 


individual meaning. Almost as much senti- 
ment is now found lurking in the flowers one 
receives on Easter morn as in the sportive 
eupids and hearts of St. Valentine’s day. 
All sorts of strange little conceits and fads 
are cropping out in connection with them. 
One curious notion is to have a small, round 
pastille of violet scent and color suspended 
from the ribbon which ties a bunch of violets. 
Its purpose, perhaps, is to emulate their 
evanescent perfume when it is about to take 
flight. But who shall stop to explain the 
raison d’étre of such things? That they are 
favorites of fashion is enough. From Paris 
come tiny bottles, long and narrow, of iri- 
descent glass, which pin on the gown, and by 
holding water make it possible to keep fresh 
for some time a rose or sprigs of lily-of-the- 
valley. Heavy gilt cords with little pointed 
things like cornucopias at their-+ends will 
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tie many bunches of 
small flowers this sea- 
son, while silver gauze 
ribbon will give the 
spring touch to 
bunches of violets. 
This change of trim- 
ming, in fact, will de- 
note that they have 
passed from Lenten 
gloom into festivity, 
for the violet, with its 
narrow purple bow, is 
truly the flower of the . 
penitential season. That “>. 
bunches of them, colossal and ; 
irrelevant, will be worn on i 
Easter will be for one reason 

because it is their time of pro- 





lifie blooming. Instead of be- ~ 
ing four dol- 'j 
lars a bunch, 
as in Novem- yjo.ers with 


ber, they will siver sow. 
be but fifty 

cents, or a dol- 

lar, at the most fashionable 
shops. To many there is no 
flower in the world so dear as 
the violet. By taking time 
by the forelock we may 
have our senses keyed to 
the expectation of seeing 
some violent contrasts in 
color this year. Flaming 
searlet bows, as well as 
those of silver gauze, will 
tie many of these bunches 
of violets, while the largest 
boxes in which they are 
sent out will be done up 
with satin ribbon of this 
color fully four inches wide. 
It sets the teeth on edge a 
bit—that is, until one be- 
comes accustomed to the in- 
novation. 

A little narcissus there is, 
Narcissus poeticus, which 
will hold out strong in- 
ducements to flower-buyers 
this: Easter. It is one of 
the new products of culti- 
vation, and has a personali- 
ty so pure that it seems to 
exhale the refrain of some 
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old poem. It is hardly a flower for wearing; 
its scent is too heavy, but quantities of it 
will be seen in vases about the home. All 
may enjoy it, as it is not over-costly. When 
sent as an Easter greeting it is pretty to have 
it tied up with apple-green gauze ribbon. 

Carnations are always great favorites, and 
present a good variety of color from which to 
choose. A large bunch of Roosevelts, with 
their dark, blood-red petals, is very effective, 
and especially so when enlivened by a bow of 
satin ribbon of a lighter shade than their own 
color, one, in fact, which suggests the blos- 
soms’ high-lights. As has been said, the min- 
gling of various flowers is not regarded fa- 
vorably this year, but it is done with carna- 
tions. Sometimes half the bunch will be 
solidly of Roosevelts and the other half of pure 
white ones. 

Only the most gilded of the jewnesse doré 
can aspire to sending his lady love a basket 
of orchids on Easter day. A poorer man might 
live well for a month on what this token of 
remembrance would cost, at least a hundred 
or seventy-five dollars. It is, however, a vi- 
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sion of loveliness: a 
symphony of color 
pleasing to the senses. 
The basket, artistic 
in outline, has first its 
high handle bound 
tightly around with 
pale yellowy - green 
satin ribbon which 
terminates at both 
sides in long ends and 
loops. Its edge is 
overhung profusely 
with the Farleyeuse 
fern, the most grace- 
ful one imaginable, 
while raised by soft 
moss through the cen- 
tre are many large 
orchids ef blended 
pink and lavender. 
Among potted 
plants, spireas will be 
at their best; dwarfed 
lilac - bushes, cassias, 
genestas, and daisies 
will also be fully 
blown. But among 
this pageant of beau- 
ty none will hold 
quite the rank of the 
azaleas, which in hot- 
houses have been 
forced to bloom long 
before their wild rela- 





tives would venture 
to burst their buds in 
the spring woods. 


Every year they be- 
come more gorgeous, 
until now we have the arborescent ones, 
which throw out a rounded, umbrella-like 
cover of bloom fairly astonishing to see. 
They have withal such a sturdy, out-of- 
door look that even when in the drawing- 
1oom we long for a little bird to come and 
build its nest among the flowers. To place 
these plants in front of mirrors seems now to 
be fashionable. 

Nor must we forget the churches. Here 
on Easter such a glow of yellow and pure 
white will be seen as almost to make one 
tremble. Double jonquils, or “ jonks,” as they 
are familiarly called, will be made into thick 
embankments wherever they are needed, or 
else made into screens. 
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BREAKFAST TABLE 


social awakening after the enforced 

rest of Lent and before the inevitable 
moving to country homes, which each year 
comes earlier than the year before. Just now 
there is a fancy for breakfasts more or less 
formal, which give delightful opportunity for 
entertaining, and are just a little different 
from those of other seasons. — 

A breakfast and a luncheon are similar, 
but not identical; one is given ‘at twelve 
o’clock and the other at one or half after one, 
in the first place; then, a luncheon may or 
may not begin with fruit, but it is imperative 
that a breakfast should do so. The final 
course of a luncheon, before the coffee, is a 
sweet, usually an ice-cream with cake, while 
a breakfast may or may not have this course, 


A T Easter time there is always a sudden 


WITH MOUND OF CROCUSES. 


but it must have cheese and crackers with 
the coffee. The arrangements of the table, 
however, the doilies or elaborate cloth, the 
flowers, the cards, and favors, are the same in 
both meals. 

A very beautiful breakfast may be given 
at Easter time by using for one’s table the 
colors of the spring sunshine and foliage— 
gold and green. In the centre have a large 
gilded basket of mignonette, tied with dull 
broad green satin ribbons, or if your purse 
is elastic have green orchids mixed with the 
mignonette, and use a shade of the ribbon 
which will just harmonize with their delicate 
tints. If you use candles they must be of 
gilded metal or brass, with open-work metal 
shades and green candles. The green bon- 
bons should be either in small gilded bas- 
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kets like the one in the centre, or in silver- 
gilt dishes. The salted nuts—almonds or pe- 
cans, or both—should have a quantity of pis- 
tache nuts with them; they are green,and have 
a delicate and delicious flavor. The dishes 
used, or at least the service plates on the 
table for the first course, should be of heavily 
gilded china, and the table silver should have 
silver-gilt salad forks, ice-cream and coffee 
spoons among the plainer ones. The cards 
may be eut out in the form of orchids, if 
those are on the table, colored green with 
water-color, and the name of the guest writ- 
ten direetly across the flower; if mignonette 
alone is used they may be plain white cards 
with the hostess’s monogram at the top in gilt 
letters. The sherbet may be served in the ex- 
quisite candy orchids to be had at the con- 
feetioner’s, if that is the flower of the day, or 
it may be in a lovely open blossom of a gold 
color, with green foliage, as in the illustra- 
tion. 

The menu should suggest that spring has 
come, and should have strawberries, new 
pease, lettuce, and asparagus among other 
good things. 

MENU 
Strawberries. 

Clam broth with whipped cream. 
Soft-shell crabs on toast. 
Sweetbreads creamed, with asparagus-tips. 
Fried chicken; pease; potatoes. 

Roman punch. 
re * Almond aspic; mayonnaise. 

Créme Gervaise ; r-le-Due gooseberries ; 

coffee. 


The strawberries should be served with 
their hulls on, and, if possible, a strawberry 
leaf on’ each plate; if this cannot be had, use 
a small spray of maidenhair fern; powdered 
sugar should be passed with them, and, of 
course, finger-bowls are to be laid by each 
plate. 

If soft-shell crabs are not to be found in 
market, substitute a course of lobster New- 
burg for them; this is always acceptable, and 
a dish easily prepared with either fresh or 
canned fish. The sweetbreads and asparagus- 
tips are delicious together; they are cooked 
separately, and mixed lightly in a rich cream 
sauce, and served hot in ramekins. The al- 


mond aspie is prepared by cutting blanched 
almonds into strips and arranging a star in 
the bottom of a small mould, setting it with 
a little bouillon to which gelatine has been 
added; after this is firm more aspic and al- 
monds are to be added, until the moulds are 
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full; they are to be turned out on the inner 
leaves of lettuce and a stiff spoonful of may- 
onnaise put by each. 

The créme Gervaise is the very latest thing 
to serve at breakfasts, and it is seen also at 
luncheons and even at dinners, but not so ap- 
propriately. It is made by beating a Phila- 
delphia or some other cream cheese with a lit- 
tle cream or olive oil until it is soft and light; 
then it is put in shape again, and when firm 
it is sliced, and passed with thin, crisp crack- 
ers and the delicious imported preserves call- 
ed Bar-le-Duc, either gooseberries or currants. 
The combination seems an odd one, but it is 
really delightful. If one is out of reach of 
imported delicacies she may serve in the place 
of this some of her own preserves, and very 
likely her guests will not know the difference, 
especially if she passes them in a small glass 
jar, such as the expensive foreign ones come 
in. 

A simple and lovely Easter table may have 
for a centre-piece a low mound of growing 
crocuses—nothing could be prettier than the 
effect the delicate springlike lilac, yellow, and 
white blossoms give, and it is one which it is 
safe to say will be new to your guests as a 
table decoration. If the flowers are not ‘to 
be had roots and all, they may be stuck one 
by one in a bed of moss, with a border of deli- 
cate ferns hiding the edge of the basket or 
dish. If you use candles, they should be light 
yellow with lavender shades; the bonbons in 
your little dishes should be yellow and laven- 
der, or, instead, you may have ribbon candy 
in the two shades. The cards may be déco- 
rated with a sketch of a crocus, a yellow one 
on one and a lavender one on the next. 

The menu may be much like the one given 
already, but with ice-cream before the cheese, 
as is quite proper if one cares for both a sher- 
bet and an ice in the same meal. 


MENU 


Grape-fruit or strawberries. 
Cream of chicken soup. 
Creamed fish in whole cucumbers. 
Fried sweetbreads; asparagus-tips (or mushroom 
patés). 
Squabs on ,toast; new potatoes; currant jelly; 
hot rolls. 
Peppermint and lemon ice. 
Eggs in nest; mayonnaise. 
French cream with maple sauce. 
Créme Gervaise; Bar-le-Duc currants; coffee. 


The fish in cucumbers is a pretty and odd 
course; it is prepared by cutting a lengthwise 
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GILDED BASKET OF MIGNONETTE USED AS A CENTRE-PIECE, 


slice from a cucumber laid on its side, seoop- 
ing out the inside, heating the shell, and fill- 
ing it with any creamed fish, returning the 
slice, and serving seemingly whole on a hot 
plate; the two flavors are nice together, and 
the course is sure to be appreciated by all the 
guests. 

The sweetbreads are put on the plate after 
they are fried, the cooked asparagus-tips laid 
by them, and a small spoonful of cream sauce 
put over both, to moisten them. The sher- 
bet, which may or may not be in the candy 
flower cups, is made by dividing a lemon ice 
and adding essence 
of peppermint to 
half with a little 
green coloring, and 
serving the two to- 
gether side by side, 


so that both ices 
will show in con- 
trast. 

The salad  sug- 
gested for this 


breakfast is one ap- 
propriate to Easter; 
it is prepared by 
boiling a quantity 





PRETTY TABLE DECORATIONS. 


of eggs until they are hard, peeling them, and 
removing the white; a head of lettuce is then 
cut across with the scissors until leaves of 
grass result; these are put in the shape of a 
nest, with a few narrow strips of the white 
of the egg on top and the small yellow eggs 
laid inside; mayonnaise is passed with this 
course, and cheese straws, olives, or pimolas. 

The ice-cream is a rich French cream made 
with the yolks of eggs and vanilla bean and 
frozen quite hard; when it is served, at the 
very last moment a spoonful of hot maple 
syrup into which English walnuts have been 
broken is poured 
over each slice. This 
may seem unattrac- 
tive, but it is really 
delicious, and _ will 
repay a trial. 

One more menu 
may be given for 
those who wish 
something simpler 
than either of these 
suggested; if it errs 
on the side of being 
too simple, a course 
of chicken or lobster 
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patés may be put in after the shad roe and 
before the squabs, to elaborate it. 


MENU 
Strawberries or grape-fruit. 
Bouillon. 
Shad roe, sauce tartare; brown bread and butter. 
Squabs on toast, currant jelly; potato; pease. 
Lettuce and tomato salad; French dressing; 
cheese straws and olives. 
Nesselrode pudding. 
Cream cheese; crackers; coffee. 


Although roe is usually served simply fried, 
as it is, it is also good in the shape of cro- 
quettes, and these are especially to be com- 
mended when shad has been in market long 
enough to be considered an every-day matter. 
The roe is first simmered in boiling salted 
water for fifteen minutes, and then thrown 
into cold water. The skin is removed and the 
roe mashed. A cup of scalded cream is mixed 
with the yolks of two eggs and thickened with 
flour and butter, cooked together, and the roe 
added, with seasoning. When the mixture 
is cold it is formed into croquettes or cutlets 
breaded, fried in a wire basket in deep fat, 
and served with sauce tartare. It is rather a 
pity to omit asparagus from any spring 
luncheon or breakfast, as it is so appreciated 
when it is first in market. If one does not 
eare for the lettuce and tomato salad sug- 
gested in the menu, asparagus salad, ice cold, 
is an excellent substitute. It is easily made; 
the tips are to be boiled, plunged into ice- 
water, and laid on the inner leaves of lettuce, 
and either French dressing or mayonnaise 
served with them; sometimes the tips are 
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sent to the table on a round platter, not too 
large, with a bed of shaved ice under them, 
the mayonnaise in a small bowl set in a 
larger one, with shaved ice between the two. 
This is an especially delightful course where 
no sherbet is on the bill of fare, as it is de- 
cidedly refreshing. 

The pudding is simply a rich white cream 
with marrons cut up in it, served with 
whipped cream flavored with sherry. It is 
usually put in a melon mould, with the cream 
piled around the base. The marrons are easi- 
ly prepared at home by cooking Italian chest- 
nuts until they can be peeled, and then stew- 
ing the nuts in a rich syrup and rolling in 
sugar, cooling on waxed paper. 

There is a variety of this pudding which is 
prepared quite as simply and is rather more 
unusual. The same rich cream is made, but 
the yolks of two eggs are added and then a 
cupful of finely chopped raisins and English 
walnuts or almonds, and a flavoring of 
sherry. A whipped cream sauce is put around 
it before serving. 

If this menu is altered by the addition of 
a sherbet course and so an ice-cream is not 
needed for the last dish, an attractive dessert 
may be made by taking small charlotte-russes 
and using them as little short-cakes; that is, 
placing them on the individual plates and 
piling sugared berries around them, putting 
one or two particularly fine ones on top of 
each. In this case, of course, they must ap- 
pear for the first time on the menu, some- 
thing else being used at the beginning of the 
meal. 
































CYRUS BELLS EASTER WARNING 
By Mrs, SCHUYLER. CROWNINSHIELD 


ILLUSTRATED BY BAYARD JONES 


his large upper 
Perhaps a broken 
heart had as much to do with 





thing. He did not know that 
he was dying then, and he did not know 
that his heart was broken; and to her credit 
be it said, neither did his wife Matilda, whose 
sweet high laugh came up to him through the 
open roof of the trellised porch, which was 
heavily weighted with honeysuckles and Me- 
hecea roses. With Matilda’s laugh was min- 
gled together, whose tones were deeper, and 
whose sound proclaimed the owner to be of 
the male sex. 

Simon Holyweather put his thin hands over 
his eyes and held them there for the space of 
a moment. When he removed them there was 
a look of grave determination on his face. 
He stretched his arm toward the table stand- 
ing by the bedside, and rang the bell. There 
was a sudden silence below, and then the 
scrape of a chair on the piazza floor. Then 
there sounded a light step on the stairs and 
Matilda Holyweather came along the upper 
hall and entered the room. As she crossed 
the space between the door and the bed she 
asked in kind tones, “ What is it, Simon ?”’ 

Her husband turned towards her with some 
difficulty. She felt a reproach in his hollow 
eyes, a reproach which he had not intended 
should be discovered there. 

“T should like to see Pembroke,” he said. 

A look of fear came into the face of Mrs. 
Holyweather. She crossed over to the win- 
dow and looked nervously out on the moonlit 


lawn where the long shadows of the trees 
seemed to point with accusing fingers. 

“What! Now, Simon?’ 

“Yes, now. At once. I must see Mr. Pem- 
broke at once. Send for him immediately, 
Matilda.” 

His tone was decided, but not rough. Mrs. 
Holyweather returned to the side of the bed. 

“Won't to-morrow do? You are not worse, 
are you, Simon? Sha’n’t I come up and sit 
with you? I had just as lief as not.” 

“No,” said Holyweather. “You can give 
me a little of that cold tea if you will.” 

She gave it to him, raising his head that he 
might drink. 

“T will come and sit with you if you wish,” 
she repeated. 

“No,” sighed Holyweather. “I don’t like 
the light, and a bed-room is not so pleasant a 
place as a piazza on a moonlight evening. 
It must be sweet down there,” he added, wist- 
fully. “The roses—the honeysuckle. . My 
mother planted that honeysuckle. Don’t stay, 
Tilly; go down to your friend—friends.” 

Holyweather hastened to soothe the wound 
that he feared he had made, by the addition- 
al s. 

“Tt is friends, Simon. 
his sister Alida are here.” 

“They are always here,” came to Holy- 
weather’s lips; but he smothered the words. 
He was perhaps near to the gate which opens 
upon a region where harsh words can never be 
taken back. He feared that his debit account 
over there was full enough. Let him save 
himself the one additional entry if possible. 

“ Well, well, no matter! Only send for Mr. 


Norman Brant and 
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Pembroke, and without delay, Matilda; with- 
out delay.” 

Mrs. Holyweather paused irresolutely, half- 
way to the door. - 

“T don’t see how we can, Simon,” she said. 
“Jonathan has gone to Brixton about the 
heifer, and old Green is down with one of his 
attacks, as you know. There seems to be no 
one to send.” 

Holyweather turned restlessly on his pil- 
low. “Some one must go,” said he, “if I 
have to go myself. It is of the most absolute 
importance. You must send, Tilly; you 
must.” 

Accustomed to obey her husband, Mrs. 
Holyweather stood and thought. Finally 
she said: “ Perhaps Norman Brant would go 
over. We could give him the sorrel. T'll go 
and ask him. He will have to saddle the 
* mare himself—” 

As she went out of the door, “ He will have 
his reward,” muttered Simon Holyweather, 
“ Verily, he will obtain his reward.” 

She turned and came toward the bed again. 
“Oh, Simon! what do you mean? How 
strangely you speak!” 

“ Nothing, Tilly; nothing. A bit of humor, 
that is all.” A fit of coughing broke in upon 


his speech. She had laid her hand upon his 


shoulder. He groped for it, and found it, 
and held it close, fresh and young and full 
of throbbing life as it was, within his pulse- 
less, middle-aged fingers. “ Will you kiss me, 
Tilly?’ he said. 

“Certainly, Simon.” She stooped and kiss- 
ed him on the brow. He seized and held her 
fast, and drew her sweet cheek down, and 
pressed his lips upon it, and then upon her 
lips as well, with much of the old-time fer- 
vor, a final declaration of ownership it seem- 
ed, before the long relinquishment that was 
surely coming. She shrank away behind the 
head of the bed where he could not see her, 
and wiped her lips with her handkerchief. 
She had always objected to excessive demon- 
stration from her husband. It was doubly 
disagreeable to her now. 

“ Good-night, Tilly. My wife Matilda,” he 
aid, and then again he whispered, “Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night, Simon,” she returned, cheer- 
fully. “But I shall see you again. Jane 
will come up in a few moments with your 
fresh drink, and I shall come up to ask how 
you are getting on. I shall see you again.” 
She pulled gently away from him. 
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“Yes, you will see me again. Yes, Tilly, 
yes; but send for Mr. Pembroke now, at once, 
please; at once.” 

She was passing swiftly out through the 
doorway for the second time, when he called 
her back. Her feet, which had seemed wing- 
ed when she was leaving the sick-room, re- 
traced the way with leaden steps. 

“Matilda,” he began, between labored 
breaths which proclaimed that his latest re- 
quests ought not to be delayed. “ Matilda, 
you remember Cyrus Bell ?”’ 

“Yes, of course,” said she. 
to school with him. 
teacher.” 

“T had not the advantage of going to school 
with Cyrus.” Mr. Holyweather smiled a grim 
smile. ™E'went to school with McArthur.” 

Mrs. Holyweather cast down her eyes in 
aequiescent admission. She and Cyrus Bell 
were the same age, had studied in the same 
classes. 

“T always liked the lad,” resumed Mr. 
Holyweather. “His father helped me ‘once. 
When I came home from sea I needed help 
badly. He saved me from going wrong. That 
was the turning-point in my life. I tried to 
return the favor and save Cyrus. You know 
how difficult a thing it was to save Cyrus.” 

Mrs. Holyweather smiled and nodded. Now 
that the conversation had become impersonal, 
it was not disagreeable to her. 

“T’m afraid my philanthropy did not work, 
Tilly,” her husband continued, in an ever- 
weakening voice. “I heard not long ago that 
he was in prison again. Twenty-four months 
this time. Poor Cyrus! Now I want you to 
promise me, Tilly, that if you ever have a 
chance, you will help him.” 

“He may help himself to our forks and 
spoons, Simon,” laughed Mrs. Holyweather. 
“TI imagine from all I have heard of Cy- 
rus that that is all he wants nowadays.” 

“You may save him,” reiterated Mr. Holy- 
weather. 

“ But why can’t you help him and save him, 
Simon? Why should I have to do it?” 

“T will if I am here, Tilly; but the chances 
are that I sha’n’t be; and if I am away you 
must do it. Will you remember?” 

“Tl try, Simon. I didn’t know that you 
were going away. Is that all?” 

She was half-way to the door. 

“ Yes, that is all,” said Simon Holyweather. 
“ That is all, I fear—” 

His eyes followed her as she passed out into 


“T used to go 
Mr. McArthur was the 
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CYRUS BELL FACED A MAN WHO STOOD IN THE DOORWAY. 
Drawn by Bayarp Jones. 
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the hall, his straining ears caught the swish 
of her summer muslin striking the balustrade 
as she walked along to the landing and went 
down the stairs, the sound of which was final- 
ly lost in the swinging to of the screen door 
below. Later he heard a horse’s galloping 
hoofs, as Norman Brant rode hastily away to 
summon the man of law, for it was the man 
of law, and not the man of God, for whom 
Simon Holyweather had asked. He had lived 
a just life. Why summon a man, human like 
unto himself, to make his peace for him with 
his Maker? He felt pretty sure that there 
was no royal road to such a final adjust- 
ment. 

“ Everything absolutely to my wife,” were 
Simon Holyweather’s words to Mr. Pembroke. 
His poor thin hand, which could hardly give 
the lawyer’s its returning pressure, still had 
power in the fingers to sign the name that 
should convey to his wife without restric- 
tion of any kind all the property of which he 
should die possessed, and then his work in the 
flesh was over. 

The family physician came later, summon- 
ed imperatively by Mr. Pembroke, whose ex- 
perience in such cases had been a generous 
one. Matilda, solemn and large-eyed, came 


up the stairs and stood at the door speaking 


in low whispers with Jane, the nurse. Simon 
Holyweather had been a seafaring man in his 
youth. Before he had cast his middle-aged 
eyes on young Matilda Fearing he had accu- 
mulated in his wanderings a pretty little for- 
tune. So now that he had done for her all 
that in his power lay, and his life’s work was 
ended, and as it was four o’clock of a sum- 
mer’s morning, that hour when tired spirits 
are most wont to seek their rest, he turned 
his face to the wall, and said, “I guess I'll 
shove off,” and passed into that mysterious 


other room whose threshold we each must- 


cross alone. 

The funeral was a large and imposing one. 
Matilda, dressed becomingly in woe’s para- 
phernalia, sat at the head of a very handsome 
coffin, her rosy face hidden by a heavy veil. 
Her mourning and her behavior were alike 
irreproachable. 

“She couldn’t have acted better if she had 
really loved him,” said her neighbors! Such 
was Simon Holyweather’s requiem. 

It fell out as these same gossiping, keen- 
eyed neighbors had predicted. In eight 
months’ time Matilda Holyweather had light- 
ened her mourning “ putty consid’able.” In a 
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year there was a good deal of white about 
it, and how becoming it was! In fifteen 
months there was a brave mixture of gray or 
jet, as the case might be, with the sombre hue 
which widows wear, and in less than eighteen 
months there was none, for she had thrown it 
aside and had taken to Simon Holyweather’s 
place and hearthstone Norman Brant, her old 
lover, who had been too poor to wed her six 
years ago. 

People did not miss Simon Holyweather 
very much—at least, the prosperous did not. 
Old Mrs. Walters at the Marsh farm missed 
his barrels of flour and potatoes and the oc- 
easional nice cuts that he sent over when he 
“killed a critter.” And Lame Hank missed 
his pleasant, “Morning, Hank! Morning, 
Hank!” and the little check at Christmas. 
The little children missed his kindly, “ Get 
up behind, boy. Get up, girl. I'll take you 
along a piece.” But these did not count, be- 
ing themselves of no account, and they had 
missed him ever since he had been ill, and 
were now getting used to it, as we must all 
get used to deprivations in this world. Ma- 
tilda did not remember about the flour and 
potatoes, if she had ever known about them, 
and of course she couldn’t have all the chil- 
dren in town climbing into her new cart, 
which Brant had sent up from the city. As 
to Lame Hank, she had never liked him, and 
for these and twenty other recipients of Si- 
mon’s bounty, it was as if Simon Holywea- 
ther had never lived, except for the fact that 
they were a little more discontented with life 
than they had formerly been. 

But as the months of her second marriage 
passed on, Matilda seemed to miss something, 
what she hardly could have told. Norman 
Brant, though kindly enough, was not as 
home-keeping a husband as Simon Holywea- 
ther had been, and Mrs. Brant was often 
lonely. She missed the sense of a protecting 
presence in the house. Brant was not back- 
ward in turning the Holyweather money to 
account, and ofterl went to the city, remain- 
ing overnight, which was a great grief to Ma- 
tilda. Gradually the thought of old days be- 
gan to creep up within her mind, and she 
onee caught herself saying aloud, while the 
angry tears stood in her blue eyes, “ Simon 
wouldn’t have left me alone for double his 
fortune! Yes. What is it?’ she called. She 
had thought that she heard some one at the 
door of her chamber, but she saw no one 
enter. 
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“1 WILL NEVER DRIVE WITH YOU AGAIN, NORMAN BRANT.” 
Drawn by Bayarp Jonzs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brant had new horses, besides 
meny other modern things, for Mr. Brant, 
though he knew little about the art, was fond 
of driving, and the dashing high cart from the 
Holyweather farm often could be seen bowl- 
ing over the country roads or standing in 
front of the stores in the village. Once Mrs. 
Brant came very near having a serious acci- 
dent. Brant had jumped out to attend to an 
errand, and had thrown the reins carelessly 
over the dashboard, forgetting with what 
spirited animals he had to deal. It was near 
the Fourth of July, and the children were al- 
ready beginning the desultory firing of crack- 
ers in the streets. The sound of one of them 
started the horses. 

“ What's that?” called out various men who 
had been loafing about the store. 

“Tildy Holyweather’s horses,” came back 
over the shoulder of the fortunate person who 
had seen the start. 

“Tildy Holyweather’s horses!” went from 
mouth to mouth (for somehow the old-timers 
had not become used to calling her Mrs. 
Brant. Six weeks is a short time in which to 


change old habits), and then others took up 
the chase, determined, each one, if all went 
well, to be in at the death. The frightened 
animals tore recklessly onward until they 
came to the gate of the Holyweather farm. 
People were shouting, men were tearing along 
behind the cart on horseback, trying to come 
up abreast of the vehicle. “If they reach the 
gate she will be killed,” some one shouted. 
Matilda heard it and closed her eyes. Simon 
had told her never to jump. She would obey 
him. Some boys on bicycles had joined in 
the chase, and the wonder was that the horses, 
as well as the occupant of the cart, were not 
driven mad with the turmoil. “The gate!” 
she heard. “The gate!” and then Matilda 
unclosed her eyes, gave one glance at the 
looming white posts, and leaned over the dash- 
board to grasp the reins if might be, when 
suddenly the horses reared back on their 
haunches as if checked by some powerful 
hand, and stopped, and after trembling a mo- 
ment they stood absolutely motionless. It 
was as if some strong being had flung himself 
in their path, had seized the bridle with iron 
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grasp, and had commanded them to “ Halt!” 
Matilda had managed by this time to get the 
reins within her fingers, and raising them 
carefully from the ground, eluding as if by a 
miracle the entangling hoofs of the horses, 
she now held them firmly. Then she looked 
about her. There stoed the pair, quiet as 
lambs, though foam-flecked and panting from 
their swift race. They nodded and wiinnied 
as if some gentle fingers were stroking 
their glossy heads, which were exactly even 
with the great posts of the entrance gate. 
The crowd which had followed, unintention- 
ally doing its best to make the horses run the 
faster, called out individually, “ Plucky of ye, 
Tildy!” That was Deacon James. 

“Reined ’em in, didn’t ye, Mis’ Holywea- 
ther?” That was Hawkins, the storekeeper. 

“ How did you manage it, Till?” That was 
her husband, Norman Brant, who, coming 
up quickly on a borrowed steed, flung himself 
into the cart, throwing his bridle to a bicycle 
boy. 

Matilda, now that the succor for which 
there was no more necessity had arrived, burst 
into tears. 

“T—I—don’t know,” she said. “ Some— 
something stopped them. They reared back 
just at the gate.” 

“That’s just where I thought you’d have a 
spill, if anywhere,” said Brant. “Glad you 
weren’t hurt, Tilly my girl.” 

“You had better keep me alive, Norman,” 
returned Matilda, with meaning in her voice. 
And then it flashed across the rather dull 
mind of her husband that his wife Matilda 
was a free agent, and that the Fearing fam- 
ily, not to mention numerous relatives of Si- 
mon Holyweather, were still this side of the 
grave. The horses went like lambs to the 
front door, where Matilda alighted; but be- 
fore going into the house, she turned and 
faced her young husband. 

“T will never drive with you again, Nor- 
man Brant,” she said (and she never did). 
“T was never left in a carriage alone before, 
so—so—no one ever—ever—” 

“Oh, come now, Tilly! There’s no harm 
done. I don’t want to hear any more about 
Simon Holyweather’s perfections. I never 
had much to do with horses. I—” 

“Any one can see that. Simon wouldn't 
have left me so,” retorted Matilda, anger 
blazing from her eyes, through unshed tears. 

“Who is that?’ asked Brant. “Who is 
that ?” 
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“ Who is what?” 

“ Who laughed just now in there behind the 
door?’ It had seemed to Brant as if the 
laugh contained a note of triumph. 

“T’m sure I didn’t laugh. It’s no laughing 
matter, Norman,” said his wife; “and let me 
tell you this. You had better learn to drive 
before you buy such spirited horses. Why, 
any child about here knows more about driv- 
ing than you do.” Whereupon Mr. Brant 
whisked the cart swiftly about on one wheel 
and drove quickly down to the stable. 


“T don’t know that I care to try the Holy- 
weather house again.” Cyrus Bell threw his 
kit of tools on the floor of the old barn, and 
then threw himself down upon a pile of hay 
near by. 

The man whom he addressed rolled sleep- 
ily over, and blinked upward in the moon- 
light. 

“T don’t suppose ye want old Blakey to 
hear ye. To be sure, he’s deaf as an adder, 
but some one might be goin’ by along the 
road. I’ve ben out all night, too. Ye ’ain’t 
much consideration for a feller, hev ye, Cy?” 
The speaker thrust his hand beneath his 
sweet-smelling bed and drew therefrom a par- 
cel. “ That’s my haul,” he said, removing the 
enveloping paper. Some pieces of silver 
flashed forth in the green light of the moon 
that came in through the high window. There 
was the glitter of a few small gems also. 
Their possessor laid them down with a grin 
of satisfaction. 

Bell’s countenance took on a gloomy cast. 
“TI don’t seem to have any luck any more,” 
he said; “and day after to-morrow’s Easter 
Sunday. I wonder where I'll get my Easter 
dinner?’ Cyrus Bell removed from his face 
the beard and mustache with which he had 
elected to conceal his identity from his na- 
tive village, and stood there, a hard-faced, 
conscious prison bird. 

“Thought ye knew the old Holyweather 
farm so well, house and all,” triumphed his 
companion. 

“So I do, Trotter; so I do; but somehow 
I can’t bear to rob little Tilly. Went to 
school with her. All the boys were in love 
with Tilly, but none of us had a cent, and she 
took up with Simon Holyweather—old 
enough to be her father. He was a good fel- 
low, was Simon, and somehow when I got 
inside the fence to-night, and remembered 
what he’d done for me, I just hated to go into 
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his house without an invitation; but what’s 
a fellow to do who’s just out of quod and 
don’t know where to turn?’ Cyrus knocked 
the loose hay from his boots and threw him- 
self down on the floor. 

““T’d try the farm myself, Cy, but you seem- 
ed to be so cocky about it, knew the lay of the 
land so well and all—” 

“Did you hear them mention me over at 
the store, Trotter?’ 

“Not a word; only spoke of the new man 
old Blakey’d taken on; gossiped a little about 
him—that’s you, Cy. Blakey can’t hear 
about it until we are well out of this. No 
chance of his going over to the store for a 
week, and when he does, no one’ll waste the 
breath to scream at him loud enough to find 
out how his new man’s getting along. We 
shall get away before the old adder knows 
he’s had a new man. But what’s the matter 
with the Holyweather house, Cy! Thought 
from all you said we was goin’ to have a 
great haul over there.” 

“Well, it’s this cursed moon, in the first 
place. Comes up so early. I started when 
it was dark. You know I’ve tried it two 
nights running. But each time I’ve found 
some one on guard, and a pretty care- 
ful watchman he is. He was on the back 
piazza to-night with a lantern. It was dark 
as a pocket, the moon wasn’t up, but I hadn’t 
more than got over the fence when he got 
up and came along to the corner of the house. 
I sneaked behind the old oak, and then he 
came down the steps. The light went before 
him in a long point. It seemed to point 
straight at me.” 

“Taven’t twenty-four months taken that 

yut of you, Cy? Did he see you?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I didn’t meet him 
face to face; that wasn’t part of my plan. I 
saw his legs as the light shone on them.” 

“He must have got back, then.” 

“ Why, has he been away ?”’ 

“T heard ’em saying at the store early in the 
evenin’ when I went over with some_of those 
bandannas that we helped ourselves to at 
Cherrytown—I’m the peddler, you know—that 
Mis’ Holyweather’s husband was_in_ the city. 
Didn’t know when he would be. back.” 

“That’s funny. Didn’t knew Simon ever 
left her alone. Well, she’s got old Green or 
somebody keepin’ pretty careful watch round 


the house, anyway,; and then that blasted, 


moon got up, and I crept along home. I'll 
try it to-morrow night, though, from the 
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other side.. It’s the first: job that ever got 
ahead of me, and it will be the last.” 

Most of us are unintentional prophets. Cy- 
rus Bell no less a one than others of the hu- 
man race. Day was dawning, the weather 
was growing cold, and he crept under the 
concealing hay, leaving merely a loop-hole for 
breath, and slept the sleep of the just. 

The following night saw Cyrus Bell creep- 
ing up on the home of his sometime friend, 
from a side of the house other than that from 
which he had attempted its security on the 
two previous evenings. His two years of dur- 
ance had not erased from his memory the lo- 
ealities where his childhood and youth had 
been passed, and as there had been no one who 
had eared enough for him to write him the 
news of his old home, no faintest echo from 
the outer world had come to break the weary 
silence. He crept stealthily through the old 
orchard and opened the little white gate, 
whose remonstrant squeal made him shiver 
with apprehension. He waited for a moment, 
but all was still and dark; he proceeded upon 
his way, with that fixity of purpose which 
leads some men persistently onward in the 
carrying out of their theory, that their more 
honest neighbors owe them a living. If any 
one was on the watch for thieves—and why 
they should be on the watch for thieves in this 
simple, quiet neighborhood Cyrus Bell could 
not comprehend—that some one was on the 
other side of the house with his lantern, and 
Cyrus congratulated himself upon the fact 
that not even the keenest-eyed detective can 
see through the four walls of a well-built 
house. 

Cyrus knew the place well. He had known 
its owner better, and as he walked softly tow- 
ard the front porch his thoughts flew back 
with a bound to the day when Simon Holy- 
weather had laid his hand on his, Cyrus’s, 
shoulder, and had said, “ Cy, my lad, I'll give 
you another chance.” No one knew that he 
had stolen from Simon, and but for.another 
theft from a.less considerate.friend, Oyrus 
would not have served out the twenty-four 
months just passed in the prison of his native 
State. 

“Cy, I'll give you another chance,” had 
been the words. And how had he repaid that 
good man’s kindness? Well, what was the 
use of thinking? The _Holyweathers had 
enough and to spare—“and to, spare,”  re- 
peated Cyrus Bell. They would never miss 
what he would take; what he would find “ just 
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lying around,” as he expressed it. As these 
thoughts wandered through his brain, Cyrus 
mounted the steps leading to the front door. 
Ah! The old porch. How well he knew it! 
He laid his bag of tools noiselessly on the 
seat, and by the glow of his dark lantern 
selected a jimmy from among the few that he 
had brought with him. It would not require 
a very strong bit of steel to pry open the door 
of these trusting country people. He stooped 
to begin his stealthy work, but he found the 
jimmy useless, not because it would not open 
the door, but because it had no time in which 
to do so, for as Cyrus began to apply it, the 
door opened apparently of itself, and then 
Cyrus Bell stood upright and faced a man 
who stood in the doorway. There was a dim 
light burning in the lamp overhead, but it 
was bright enough to disclose to the intruder 
the well-known features of Simon Holywea- 
ther. Cyrus Bell smiled a sickly smile, and 
dropped his tools on the floor. “I was just— 
just a—goin’ to make a little friendly call, Si- 
mon,” he said. 

At the sound of the crash upon the hall 
floor Simon Holyweather raised his hand with 
a warning gesture toward the upper front 
chamber, the room that had been his own 
during his married life. “ Hush-h-h-h!” he 
said in a low note. The lamp-light shone 
through the transparent fingers and caused 
Cyrus Bell to shiver, they looked so thin and 
eold. 

“ Always looking out for her; just the same 
old sixpence,” thought Cyrus. Simon Holy- 
weather dropped his hand until it rested on 
the shoulder of the intruder with the old-time 
friendliness. There was a sad look in the 
eyes as they gazed into those of Cyrus, and 
then he spoke again. “I'll give you another 
chance, Cy,” he said. 
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“Thank you, Simon,” said Cyrus. He 
stooped and picked up his tools and tiptoed 
down the steps and across the sward, blown 
bare of snow. As he reached the old barn 
the Easter chimes were ringing. 

On Easter morning Cyrus Bell appeared at 


the village store, which was kept open fer 


the few traders who had been belated on 
Easter eve. His old cronies were glad to 
see him after his enforced absence of twenty- 
four months, for we are all of us liable to err, 
and when a man has paid the penalty, why 
should it not be live and let live? It is true 
that there were those who shrank away from 
him, but the mien of Cyrus was so humble 
and diffident that most of those whom he had 
known as boys stretched out the hand of fel- 
lowship. Cyrus was not what could be called 
shamefaced, for the life that he had led for 
the past four or five years was such as to 
cause the blush of shame to become more than 
a stranger to the cheek. Still, he was thought- 
ful and quiet, said he had turned over a new 
leaf and was looking for work. 

“1 wonder if there’s a place for me at the 
Holyweather farm, Henry?” he asked of Haw- 
kins, who was just putting up the shutters, 
for it was Easter morning, and the busy store- 
keeper was going to sleep in his pew, in- 
stead of behind the counter; the bells were 
ringing even now. 

“’Tain’t much use goin’ there. Bother 
that hasp! Mis’ Brant’s kinder fergot her 
old friends.” 

“Who is Mrs. Brant?’ 

“Why, Tildy Holyweather that was. About 
six months ago, after Holyweather died—” 

Cyrus Bell staggered backward, clutching 
the sides of his head, and staring out at the 
mystified Hawkins from hollow eyes. 

“ My God!” he whispered. “ My God!” 
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BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


HEN I went 
y \ down to 
breakfast that 


morning the very top- 
knot on her curls was 
bobbing with  excite- 
ment; oatmeal and 
cream were being de- 
voured in gulps which 
were a direct challenge 
to the demon of baby- 
indigestion, and _ her 
eyes and feet were dan- 
cing in unison. She 
looked as if she had 
been strung on electric 
wires and the battery 
turned on, so that every 
inch of her was emphat- 
ically alive. “Oh, mo- 
ther! mother! see! 
see!” she exclaimed, 
holding out the tiny 
missive that the post- 
man had just brought. 
It was a note with 
these ecstasy-producing words: 
Master Howard Longstreet 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Marion Putnam’s company 

On Wednesday afternoon, April the sixteenth 


at three o’clock. 


Easter Hunt. 134 East — Street. 


R.S.V.P. 


Was it any wonder that my baby could not 
eat breakfast calmly with such delights in 
prospect? For Easter hunts are “ more fun,” 
she explained, than anything; and so they 
ought to be! 

This happened last year and the party was 
a succés- fou from beginning to end. I had 
been made a confidante and abettor in the 
plans, and it was good to see how splendidly 
they carried out. 

From Germany, where all sweet childish 
traditions seem to originate, comes the idea 
of a rabbit who hides eggs in secret places 
for small people to discover at Easter-time. 





We have enlarged the 








“ HERE’S A CHICKEN THAT WILL WIND UP.” 


egg idea to having this 
obliging rabbit leave at 
random about the house 
and grounds all sorts 
of |Easter presents. 
When all the children 
had assembled at Mas- 
ter Howard’s party they 
were ushered into a 
room mysteriously kept 
closed until the right 
moment, and were there 
confronted by a mon- 
ster hare who had rib- 
bons of every color 
around his neck, the 
ends falling in stream- 
ers from him—this hare 
had been purchased for 
the occasion; he was 
made of papier-maché, 
but one just as good for 
the purpose could be 
manufactured at home 
from cardboard painted. 

Each guest found out which was his or her 
ribbon by the name written in gold on one 
end. The color gave the clew to the hunt 
which followed. They were all to search 
high and low and everywhere for what the 
“Bunny ” had hid, but they were to take only 
their own color. The “find” might be 
wrapped in paper or it might be tied with 
ribbons of the shade, it must have something 
to correspond with the ribbon, and not by a 
sign or sound was any one to tell when any- 
thing of a different color was discovered. Up 
stairs and down and into -every nook and 
cranny of the house went the band of search- . 
ers; the exclamations which arose as one dis- 
covery after another came to light echoed 
from all direetions. “Oh! oh! look at this 
cunning thimble in an egg case!” from one; 
“Here’s a knife in a wooden egg!” from 
another; “ Did you ever see anything as dar- 
ling as this?” shouted a maiden of five as she 
exhibited a little catch-all made of an egg 
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shell with a bit of silk pasted to it drawn up 
at the top with ribbon. 


that will wind up 


equally triumphant proclamation of a little 
“ And here’s a dolly 
in a big egg!” from a little girl known to be 
devoted to make-believe babies. 


man of the same age. 


search went on; excite- 
ment reached a high 
pitch, and yet these 
trifles which gave so 
much pleasure had 
cost only a few cents 
each and some pains 
to make or select. 
When every one of 
the rabbit’s hiding- 
places had been found 
a flushed and rather 
tired group of children 
drew up around a 
table on which boxes 
had been put for them 
to put their findings in 
to carry home. It was 
time for a quiet game 
and a most happy one 
was suggested. “ All 
sit down; we are going 
to do something very 
interesting and very 
serious,” announced 
the wise mistress of 
ceremonies as she gave 
a pad with a pencil to 
each child. “ Every one 
must try now to draw 
on this pad a picture; 
it must be the picture 
of an egg and you all 
must do the very best 
you know how, for a 
prize will be given to 
the most successful.” 
To watch those babies 
grasping the pencils in 
their chubby fingers 
and working with all 


their might and main over a task, which may 
to you grown-ups seem easy, but to persons of 
six and seven years is stupendous, was an 
They were all so earnest 
and wanted so to do it right that it seemed 
hard to judge at the close of the contest; but 
a vote was taken so that there should be no 
feeling, and the two rewards given—an Easter 


interesting sight! 


“ Here’s a chicken 
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go!” was the 
of Raphael’s 


And so the 











EVERY GIRL CHOSE A BUNCH OF POSIES. 


place on the table. 





lily growing in a pot to the little girl who had 
drawn something which certainly looked more 
like an egg than the others, and a photograph 
celebrated painting of the 
“ Transfiguration ” to the boy who had shown 
an oblong production—that was about all the 
resemblance to an egg it boasted! 


Another Easter con- 
test followed. Any one 
who has had experi- 
ence with entertaining 
children knows that 
nothing “ takes ” more 
than the donkey (or 
a variation on the 
donkey) game. A 
sheet was hung on the 
wall with a headless 
chick on it, and each 
contestant had a head 
and a pin and a trial 
at putting the head, 
when blindfolded, in 
the right place on the 
sheet. This took time, 
and it took time to ad- 
mire the reward for 
the most successful—a 
live canary in a gilt 
cage. 

Supper was an- 
nounced, but just be- 
fore it there were 
brought in a basketful 
of bouquets and a bas- 
ketful of boutonniéres. 
Every girl chose a 
bunch of posies and 
every boy a nosegay 
for his button - hole; 
the two who had the 
same flowers were 
partners. The couples 
then fell into line to 
march to music into 
the dining-room. 

What a pretty sight 
the table was! Over 


the top from the chandelier was suspended a 
huge egg made, apparently, of paper roses, 
with a ribbon streamer going from it to each 


In front of each cover 


was a little growing plant and a small hare, 
whose head came off and whose insides were 
filled with simple candies. 
suggestive of the season—chicken consommé; 


The menu was 
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creamed egg with chicken sandwiches. and 
cocoa; little birds’ nests of spun sugar with 
ice-cream inside, and cake. Last of all each 


child pulled the ribbon that went to the egg 
overhead and brought down a present. 

One of the after-supper games was so suc- 
cessful that I must describe it, although it has 
A circle was 


no especial Easter significance. 
formed with one child 
blindfolded in the cen- 
tre holding a wand. 


Those in the circle 
danced around until 
the one inside called 


“Stop,” at the same 
time pointing the wand 
and saying, “Cat,” 
“ Dog,” “ Horse,” 
“ Goose,” or the name 
of any animal. The 
child nearest to the 
wand took it and had 
to hiss, neigh, bark, or 
mew, as the case might 
be. If he was a poor 
imitator and could 
not disguise his voice, 
he was found out, and 
had to go into the cen- 
tre of the ring; if he 
was not discovered the 
one there tried again. 





WITH THE CHILDREN 





A MONSTROUS HARE, WHO HAD RIBBONS IN EVERY COLOR FALLING FROM HIS NECK. 
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It is evident that I am writing of an Easter 
party for small city folk. - Children who live 
in the country can have a much more interest- 
ing time in an out-of-door hunt. I know of one 
mother who has purchased dozens and dozens 
of the small china eggs, of different colors 
such as are sold at this season. She will 
hide them all about the grounds and 
house, in the bushes, 
in the grass and 
gravel, under the trees, 
out-doors and in-doors, 
in all the rooms down- 
stairs. Every child 
who goes to this party 
will have a little bas- 
ket to put the eggs 


in when they are 
found. 
When the hunt is 


over the eggs of each 
will be counted and a 
prize given to the one 
with the most, to the 
one with “the fewest 
(for consolation), to 
the one who has the 
majority of blue, of 
green, and of every 
color—this will even 
things up beautiful- 
ly. 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


A dull day, a drear day, 
A day of mist and rain 

That frets among the sodden trees 
And whimpers at the pane; 

Gloom within and chill without— 
My ever, my only dear, 

Bright this day had been for me 
If only you were here. 
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A gay day, a May day— 
All the world aglow— 

Whisper of a wind aplay, 
Green of earth below; 

Song of bird and ‘bloom of sun— 
My ever, my only dear, 

Sad and sere this day for me 
With only you not here. 


fox “a 


The new day, the blue day 
When you come again, 

Shall we care for sun or shine, 
Care for gloom or rain? 

Love within and love without— 
My ever, my only dear, 

Word of you and smile of you 
And all of Summer’s here. 


t—__ 
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Subject for Discussion.—Man, and when He should be Snubbed 


HY didn’t you enjoy yourself 

at dinner last night ?” ‘asked 
the Woman, as the Girl took 
off her hat and ran _ her 
fingers through her Pompa- 
dour. 

“Sat next an engaged man,” was the short 
answer. 

“Oh!” Then a short silence, after which 
the Woman suggested provokingly, “I sup- 
pose you wanted to convey to him the idea 
that as he was no longer in the market there 
was no use wasting good material on him.” 

“Do you really suppose he could have 
thought that?’ asked the Girl, horrified. 

“Why not?” laughed the Woman. “ Fancy 
how bitter must be the reflections of a young 
man who has been fed on universal flattery 
when he finds indifference and neglect on 
every side. He knows he hasn’t radically 
changed when he became engaged—he has 
only made his choice. What is there left for 
him to think except that all those who once 
found delight in his society and shun him 
now are disappointed at their failure to secure 
him ?” 

“You know you are talking nonsense,” re- 
torted the Girl. “The truth of the matter 
is that an engaged man is so hopelessly dull 
that no one éan scintillate to him. The lead 
in his eyes naturally reflects in yours. And he 
is always making odious mental comparisons. 
You may look your very best—does he know 





it? Perhaps, but only to say to himself, 
‘she’s fairly good-looking, but she can’t 
hold a candle to my Cynthia. You may 


dance your lightest with him, but from his 
listless way of dragging behind the music 
you know he is only passing the time until 
Cynthia is released. And as for conversa- 


tion, that is the hardest of all; he positively 
doesn’t hear what you say and doesn’t care 
if he is silent as a lamp-post.” 

“You certainly did have a hard time last 
evening.” 

“Worse than I’ve told. 


It hurts my feel- 





ings to get off my best jokes and to sprinkle 
my conversation with’ impromptu sparkles, 
only to find that’ the stupid whom I am try- 
ing to make happy is exchanging glances 
with his Cynthia, and has deaf ears for my 
prettiest wit.” ag 

“T like an engaged man,” protested the 
Woman “'Théy are 30 natural. No deceit 
about thém.” 

“The shock of seeing a man without his 
manners is more than I can bear with joy,” 
responded the Girl, “and the engaged man 
leaves his nifmners in his Cynthia’s com- 
pany.” ; 

“ At least he is safe,” suggested the Woman. 

The girl looked“at her quickly in inquiry. 
“What do you mean? There might be two 
constructions put upon that.” 

“Why, a safe companion.” 

The Girl laughed with a little shriek of de- 
rision and fun. “That’s one reason I hate 
them; you goose.” 

The Woman looked serious, not knowing 
howto reply. She was silent a moment, 
and the Girl spoke again. 

“Tf a man is an absolutely unresponsive 
lump, there is no more fun in talking with him 
than there is in playing Greig on a dumb 
piano. Is there now?” 

“Tt’s good exercise,” suggested the Woman, 
weakly. 

“T’m talking about fun,” said the Girl, 
emphatically. “Lots of horrid things are 
good for you—I’m talking of the things that 
are interesting. Now an engaged man is no 
fun, because he is what you eall- safe. I 
like a man to know I am flirting and to flirt 
back, and the engaged man is stupid because 
he can’t do that—at least if he does it you 
despise him for being untrue to his Cynthia:” 

“ What do you call flirting?” asked the Wo- 
man, seriously. “There are so many degrees 
of definition that I can’t understand your 
views until I know just what you mean when 
you use the word.” 

“Why, I limit it to a sort of fencing with 





























A CLUB 


wit and with—well, with eyes; not that I 


like to see girls ‘use’ their eyes, but you - 


know a few words can be underscored now and 
then by an appropriate glance. Then, of 
course, you can flatter a man until he flatters 
back, a sort of tennis volley, and—it’s very 
agreeable,” she finished, demurely. 

“Well, if that is all flirting means to you 
L won’t read you a lecture on its wrong and 
folly—but have you finished your definition ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ What does it lead to?” 

“ Oh, nothing; just a pleasant time. There’s 
really nothing to do after one gets too old 
to play ‘ Little Sallie Water,’ and so flirting 
was invented as an appropriate game.” 

“ How do you suppose men look at it? Do 
you know! Have you—surely you have— 
had their views shown you.” 

“ Now you’re touching the unpleasant side 
of it,” admitted the Girl. “ Men are really 
horrid sometimes.” 

“1 was afraid so,’ 
with regret. 

“Yes, they are. I'll tell you something. I 
had a man seize my hand and hold it. I had 
been having a lovely time talking with him 
and felt proud that I could make such an 
evident impression on some one much older 
and wittier than I. Oh, that conversation 
was delicious—all full of things to remem- 
ber on blue days to restore self-esteem. I 
skipped gracefully on, wit and sentiment 
sparkling all around. Then when a moment 
alone came, that man covered my hand with 
his in the gentlest, kindest way, as you might 
cover a little bird. It was done so simply 
and naturally that if I had objected I should 
have seemed like a self-conscious prude.” 

“ What did you do?” asked the Woman. 

“Let it stay rather than imply that I ac- 
cused him of evil.” 

“Ah! What did he do?’ 

“ Bent over it and kissed it.” 

“And then,” said the Woman—* and then 
he tried to slip his arms about you, and you 
had to fly.” 

“ How did you know? Did he— There was 
no one there!” 

“T know because that man’s method is as 
eld as man. When Cain went into the land 
of Nod that is the way he tested the maidens 
before choosing himself a wife, and every 
man has done it since.” 

“T don’t like you to imply that I was 
‘ tested.’ ” 


9 


commented the Woman 
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“You were, all the same, and you would 
better recognize it. I mean that for self- 
defence you should realize it. Listen to me 
and I will tell you some things that every 
girl who thinks flirting is fun should know. 
A man will always try to coax or trap a girl 
to do things which lower his opinion of her. 
This sounds hard and bitter, but it is not if 
you look at it sensibly. In the first place a 
man is scrupulously particular about the 
girls he values, his sisters, or the girl he 
hopes to marry. No matter what other girls 
are, he insists that his girls shall be absolutely 
unspoiled. And so he goes about the world 
trying experiments, and testing all to find 
which will endure the test.” 

“Tt is a very unjust and stupid way,’ 
the Girl, rebelliously. 

“Indeed it is, and you will have a hard 
time not to get cynical about it,” responded 
the Woman, sympathetically. 

“ But they’re not honest,” averred the Girl. 
“Tf that man had thrown his arms around me 
in the first place I’d be saved the mortifica- 
tion now of remembering that he held my 
hand and kissed it, for ’d have run away.” 

“They always begin by degrees; it’s more 
sure to succeed. The only way not to reach 
the second degree is to repel the first. No 
man with any skill frightens a girl with pre- 
cipitate familiarity; but he works up to things 
by gradual advances.” 

“But you always advocate pleasing men,” 
said the Girl, raking up an old thought. 
“ And I like to please them, too.” 

“It doesn’t really please them to give in to 
them in such matters as those which we are 
discussing. Perhaps it does for the moment, 
just as candy pleases a child, but the nausea 
of indigestion is sure to follow. Over his 
pipe the man likes best to look back on the 
girl who holds herself too proudly to let him 
show her even a shadow of disrespect. He is 
sure that there is a girl unsullied by the de- 
vastating touch of other men’s fingers, and 
that is the sort he really worships and re- 
spects. Men are poor, dependent creatures 
morally, and look to us to uphold their stand- 
ards, and that is one reason why it is neces- 
sary for us to refuse them any personal con- 
tact of even the daintiest sort.” 

“ And if you let a child fall off the piazza 
once it will keep away from unrailed edges.” 

“ And that applies to the edge of a preci- 
pice as well as the edge of a piazza,” smiled 
the Woman. 


? said 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


——\ HE ordinary hall of the ordi- 
nary apartment is apt to be 
one of the ugliest places in the 
world, so ugly, in fact, that 
newspaper humorists make it 
the subject of never - ceasing 
pleasantry. In Mr. W. D. Howells’s Hazard 
of New Fortunes, Mrs. March, all tired out 
with trying to find a pretty apartment in New 
York, dreams at night of “a hideous thing 
with two square eyes and a series of sections 
growing darker, then lighter, till the tail 
of the monstrous articulate was quite lumin- 
ous again.” For the every-day flat almost al- 
ways has the light parlor in front and the 
light kitchen or bed-room in the back, the 
rest; as Mr. Howells describes it, “ crooked 
and cornered backward through increasing 
then decreasing darkness.” This is the apart- 
ment advertised as “seven rooms and a bath,” 
and the hall, which is seldom more than three 
or four feet wide, is the twisted spinal col- 
umn, as it were, holding the “ monstrous 
articulate ” together. 

In apartments which rent for sixteen and 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, the builder 
now and then has shown some ingenuity by 
introducing a small vestibule just inside the 
front door, but even in that case he has been 
forced to make a long passageway of his hall 
leading past the bed-rooms. In few instances 
only has he been clever enough to so arrange 
his hall space that from the front door, when 
opened, a pretty vista is seen leading into 
one or more rooms at the end. But it is not 
until the seven or eight thousand dollars a 
year apartment is reached that the hall be- 
comes large enough for any architectural ef- 
fects. 

Although you may take, then, any number 
of liberties with the halls of your houses, 
making them places to loiter in, you can 
never treat the hall of your apartment as any- 
thing else but a passageway. As a tenant you 
have. but one privilege—that of making it 
interesting for those who pass through. You 
can do this with pictures, bookeases, hang- 
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ings, mirrors, plants, and tables. Mirrors, 
curtains, and tables will do more for you than 
anything else. You must work with a two- 
fold object—that of suggesting both breadth 
and mystery; of there being something be- 
hind the curtains which you hang, another 
room, perhaps, as if they ever had other rooms 
in a flat. The casual visitor, however, will 
never know. Curtains, by-the-way, are inter- 
esting in all small places, because they never 
let you see the exact size of any little room. 

Hall curtains may be hung from swinging 
brackets, to be pushed back flat against the 
walls when a freer passageway is needed. 
These brackets are often used in apartments 
where the parlor and dining-room are just 
by the front door, the bed-rooms and bath be- 
yond. Perfect privacy is then secured the 
tenant, and a pretty interior is suggested to 
the visitor. The quality of the curtain must 
depend upon the surroundings. Sometimes 
a heavy tapestry can be used, a velvet or a 
eilk, but oftenest a simple hanging serves ev- 
ery purpose. 

There is a transparent Japanese silk show- 
ing painted flowers or figures, which in many 
places is better than anything else. The hall 
is not darkened by it, and at the same time no 
visitor can see through it. The general effect 
is apt to be enhanced by a small table in front 
of the hall curtain, and if the other appoint- 
ments of the house justify the use of cathe- 
dral and church lamps, one of these suspended 
from the ceiling by the curtains, with pieces 
of brass or of pottery on the table, will be 
found most interesting. For the most part, 
however, the simpler the arrangement of the 
table the better, a crystal vase with fresh cut 
flowers or a palm being all that is needed. 

Sometimes a six or eight inch shelf, hold- 
ing bits of pottery or a brass jar of some kind, 
may be put from wall to wall, the curtain to 
be suspended from under it. But this can 
only be done with great discretion, and all 
effect of overcrowding must be avoided. 

The small tables to which reference has 
been made may in some halls take the place 
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of the table on which let- 
ters and the parlor-maid’s 
eard-tray. are laid. If, 
however, the table is too 
far from the front door, 
another table nearer the 
door is imperative. A 
chair of dignified propor- 
tions and without uphol- 
stery is also imperative. 
When the hall itself is too 
small to hold the chair it 
should be placed just out- 
side the tenant’s front 
door. This is always done 
in apartment-houses hav- 
ing no elevators, so that 
the breathless visitor. may 
recover himself before 
knocking. Sometimes, 
however, a hall is too small 
for both a table and a 
chair. In that case resort 
may be had to the carpen- 
ter, who, for less than five 
dollars, will make a set- 
tle with a shelf above. 
This can be done with or- 
dinary pine, stained with 
walnut, the seat being a 
horizontal beam about 
twelve inches wide sup- 
ported at either end by 
two upright pieces fast- 
ened to the wood-work. 
Above the seat, high 
enough to escape the head 
of the sitter, yet not too 
high for the housemaid’s 
reach, there should be a 
shelf. The coats of vis- 
itors could be laid on this 
seat when there is not 
room enough for one of 
those trees, supported by 
its three legs, now used in 
most houses instead of the 
old-fashioned rack. 

Still another substitute 
for the chair and table 
may be found in the ordi- 
nary pine settle used in A BATH-ROOM IN YELLOW, GREEN, AND WHITE. 
kitchens, with a back that 
swings forward and down when the settle is one of these settles in her studio. She paid 
to be used for an ironing-table. A well- less than two dollars for it; then darkened it 
known young architect in New York uses with crude oil carefully rubbed in until the 
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pine, took on the tone, of old,oak,. A, design 
was burned, in at either end,.and, around the 
top, of the table this inscription from the lec- 
‘tures of a famous Frenehman, “ Une forme 
doit etre belle en, elle métie, et on ne peut 
jamais_compter sur_le decor appliqué pour en 
sauver les imperfections,” which, roughly 
translated, means, that a form should be beau- 
tiful in itself, and that no one should depend 
upon pure decoration to make an ugly thing 
beautiful. A maxim well to remember. in 
whatever we undertake to do, either in the way 
of building houses or of dressing ourselves, 
A pine settle, then, like that used by this 
young architect, becomes when so treated an 
interesting object in a hall. With a cushion 
it makes a comfortable resting-place for the 
messenger or the maid who.arrives with a 
note to be answered. It is infinitely to be 


preferred to the common oak hat-racks with 
mirrors and hooks, or the oak. tables, or. any 
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of the cheap manufactured monstrosities that 
have for so long afflicted.ws. It should go 
without saying, however,,if-the hall be large 
enough, and one’s purse Igiig enough, carved 
chests and tables or simple mahoganies are 
always to be preferred to any of the compro- 
mises suggested here. 

Mirrors are not to be intrdduced carelessly. 
One should always look to see what they will 
reflect. On the side walls.they help to give 
an impression of breadth. - It is better not 
to,.place them where the 4endency will be 
to step into them. At the-epd of a long nar- 
row hall a mirror is only posgible when a table 
or shelf stands in front of.it, the upright ob- 
jects on the shelf or table.repeating them- 
selves and helping to form-# certain picture. 
Flowers and the green Jeaves of growing 
plants will help more than anything else to 
make this picture interesting. 

You are paying a gracefyl compliment to 

your friends, so it has al- 





ON THE TABLE A CARD-TRAY AND GROWING PALM. 


ways seemed to me, when 
you so plaee your front-hall 
mirror that your incom- 
ing guests may be made 
cheerful,.by glimpses of 
themselyess Such a mir- 
ror takeg-ap no room—no 
mirror dees, in fact—and 
the really. tactful hostess 
could hardly do better 
than study the best posi- 
tion forguech a glass. 
When. you have a steam- 
heater imyour hall your 
struggle should be to con- 
ceal it.. Sometimes this is 
done by..a-shelf built over 
the radiater, from which 
curtains. are hung. If a 
second shelf is put over 
this, with.a space of not 
more thag<an inch or two 
between,.,books placed on 
the upper shelf will not 
be injured by the heat. 
,,When the.ghelf is not pos- 
sible, a simple piece of 
stuff thrown over the radi- 
ator answers every pur- 
pose. Jn-«the illustration 
a steamzbeater standing in 
a dark..corner has been 
covered..with a stuff of 
low tone, so as not to ac- 
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centuate too strongly the fact of its being 
there at all. Ometop of the radiator there 
is a brass milk-ea@m from Holland, holding 
water to moisten-#he air. A piece of pottery 
would have beemeas effective. In this case 
the brass of the can has been repeated in that 
of the hanging lantern suspended near by, 
the lantern also serving a purpose—that of 
lighting a dark: corner. 
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pers and the lower the key the better.” There 
are certain browns and golds which are most 
effective. A red burlaps makes a cheerful 
hall and, relieved by seonhtes; brass frames, 
and mirrors, suggests a warm and comforta- 
ble interior waiting beyond. Yellow is cheer- 
ful, but long’ unbroken stretches of it become 
wearisome. When a hall is broken up into 





The fact of their utility 
has been dwelt wpon here 
beeause the uses of things 
should never be ignored by 
those arranging *®, house, 
otherwise the entire value 
of the place is destroyed. 

A certain welcoming 
touch should: be suggested 
in every hall, large and 
small, and this should be 
done without the sacri- 
fice of dignity, orwany ob- 
trusion of the toéfamiliar 
sides of family life. You 
should stand now and then 
at your own front door and 
study the problem for 
yourself, seeing tovit that 
your visitors ate never 
confronted by ‘either a 
blank wall spacey on “the 
one hand, or, on«the other 
hand, by an uninterrupt- 
ed view running®@lown a 
narrow hall and past your 
bed-rooms. You © should 
make the blank wal? space 
interesting, eithére by the 
mirror suggested im-a pre- 
vious paragraph, or by a 
picture. Again, “if your 
guest looks toward win- 
dows, these windows should 
be studied. They™should 
be softened by plants ‘or 
draperies, so that®the un- 
pleasant impressiéh of’ a 
glare is avoided. >If a 
series of closed doors has 
to be met, some attempt to 
soften them also should be 
made. 

Gilt papers should in 
every instance be. avoided. 








If a hall be long and nar- ———eEeE = 
row, the plainer the pa- ON TOP OF THE RADIATOR IS A BRASS MILK-CAN FROM HOLLAND. 
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turns, twists, and little squares, each square 
can be treated by itself, if its relation to oth- 
er parts of the hall is remembered. Above 
all things, it must be remembered that the 
long lines of an apartment hall must be bro- 
ken up wherever possible. 

Bath-rooms, curiously enough, are apt to 
be better in apartments than in houses. This 
may be because apartments are newer and 
the Health Board more vigilant than in other 
days. At any rate, if you leave out of consid- 
eration large and important new houses, you 
will find that the best showing is made in 
apartment bath-rooms. The newest of them 
always have the tiled floors and dados, with 
the porcelain tubs, the closed plumbing be- 
ing confined to old apartments. It might 
seem, then, at first, that almost nothing was 
left you as a tenant to do, but in reality there 
are ever so many opportunities for the giving 
of distinctive touches. The color of your rug, 
for instance, must be considered, and, again, 
of your curtains, and still again of your walls, 
and last, but by no means least, there are the 
color and quality of your basin and pitcher, 
since, most unhappily, all bath-rooms are not 
furnished with stationary basins. When, 
therefore, it is necessary to introduce a basin 


and pitcher, the problem is not always an easy 


one. It is sometimes met by a board which 
is placed across the tub and on which the 
basin and pitcher are placed. If the tub hap- 
pens to be an old one encased in walnut, this 
board can be treated with a walnut stain, but 
if the tub be white it should also be painted 
white. Give it first one coat of ordinary 
paint, to be followed by another coat of bath 
enamel, which is not injured by hot water. 
An ingenious woman living in an apartment 
uses, instead of this board, one of the iron 
brackets swinging on hinges, which one sees 
every day in apothecaries’ windows, holding 
huge glass decanters that are filled with col- 
ored liquids. This bracket can be painted 
white, and is large enough to hold a good- 
sized basin, with a second niche for a soap- 
dish. 

Blue and white are always refreshing in 
bath-rooms, and so are greens, and yellows 
when combined tastefully. Thus in a bath- 
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room having a porcelain tub and a tiled 
floor and dado, there is on the wall a var- 
nished paper showing a yellow iris with green 
leaves, ducks and swans paddling near by. 
The yellow of the iris is repeated in the lead- 
ed glass of the window and again in the 
large brass basin and pitcher which stand on 
the board going across the tub. The green 
is repeated in the plain silkoline curtains at 
the windows, in a small palm which stands. 
on the window-sill, and in the emerald green 
of the plain rug on the floor. The wood-work 
is white, matching the tub. The frame of the 
mirror is white. The towels are hung on por- 
celain hooks. 

In the apartment below there are a blue and 
white varnished paper on the walls, a blue and 
white rug on the floor. A blue and white 
basin and pitcher are on the white swinging 
bracket. The curtains in this lower apart- 

ent are white. A still more charming ef- 
ect is produced in another apartment by @ 
varnished paper covered with pink tulips hav- 
ing long waving green leaves. This paper 
runs up over the ceiling so that the effect of 
an arbor is produced. The wood-work is also 
white, the curtains a leaf-green China silk, 
and the rug a darker green. The leaded panes 
in this instance are also yellow. In each of 
these bath-rooms there is a white shelf for 
holding various toilette articles—perfumes, 
powders, and soaps. ‘There is also a little 
white cabinet tucked off in the corner for 
medicines. Shelves and cabinets are almost 
essential for small bath-rooms. In no other 
way can necessary articles, medicine and lo- 
tion bottles, be hidden away. Any bath-room 
which allows them to remain visible, week im 
and week out, is the bath-room of the careless: 
housekeeper. 

There are three things in every home 
which should never be permitted to show signs 
of a former use. One of these is the dining- 
room table; one the bed-room; and one the 
bath-room. Each of them should always sug- 
gest having just been made ready for some 
one’s convenience. This is especiully true of 
a bath-room. Everything in it should shine 
like the crystal and silver of a dinner table, 
and be as fresh as scouring can make it. 








“DEWEY” POSES FOR HIS PHOTOGRAPH. 
He enjoys the distinction of being the first cat photographed by flashlight. 
Copyright, 1900, by Rockwood, New York. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospiraL, NEW YORK 


Whooping-cough 


HOOPING-COUGH is a dis- 


ease Which is almost, if not 


Pres \tiow, is from six to fourteen 
<3 days; if after sixteen days 
from time of exposure the disease does not de- 
velop, the probabilities are that it will not. 
Children under one year are especially sus- 
ceptible to it, and it is not infrequent to find 
babies of only a few weeks suffering from this 
disease. In older children the danger of any 
serious outcome is slight, but babies should 
be carefully guarded against exposure, as the 
mortality among infants from this disease 
is large, few being strong enough to with- 
stand it. Whooping-cough is one of the most 
trying of the contagious group, owing to the 
duration of the disease, which covers a period 
of from three to four months, and during the 
greater part of this time it is not safe for. the 
patient to mingle with other children. .. This 
means isolation for the child for at least 
from seyen to ten weeks, some, physicians 
claiming that unless the case is unusually 
severe, it is not infectious after that period. 

It is almost impossible in the early stages 
of whooping-cough to maké &. diagnosis, as at 
the outset the cough is in no way distinguish- 
able from other ordinary coughs; the symp- 
toms are at first slight fever and cough; the 
latter, instead of subsiding at the end of six 
or seven days as an ordinary cough should, 
begins to increase, the cough soon coming 
in the form of paroxysms. During these ef- 
forts there is much rednéss of face. The 
paroxysms generally increase in violence, and 
are accompanied by the raising of quantities 
of tenacious mucus from the throat, and 
vomiting. There is also a deep inspiration 
or drawing in of the breath and holding it, 
thus causing a peculiar noise which is called 
the whoop, and is most distressing. The in- 
spiration and whoop are spasmodic, and ecan- 
not be controlled, and it is often some mo- 
ments before the patient can catch his breath 


again. With the infant the whoop is often 
entirely absent, and not. heard during the 
entire course of the disease, but it is the 
paroxysms, redness of the face, and vomiting 
which make the diagnosis certain., Put- 
ting a spoon-handle far back into the mouth 
and depressing the tongue, and holding it 
there for a moment, while not a positive test, 
often proves valuable in helping to diagnose 
a case in the early stages of the disease before 
the whoop has developed; it is also of value 
as a test in infants who do not whoop, as it 
will bring on the paroxysm with the vomiting 
and redness of face; try this test several 
times, and if each time it brings on the 
paroxysm, one may feel pretty sure that the 
child has something more than an ordinary 
cough. 

The average duration of the acute or. spas- 
modie stage is from four to five weeks; after 
this the violence of the spasms diminishes, al- 
though in some cases of unusual severity, or 
where fresh cold has been contracted, the 
duration of the acute stage is much longer. 

One complication of whooping-cough _ is 
pneumonia, and it is this which makes the 
disease so dangerous in infants. This compli- 
cation occurs most frequently during the win- 
ter months; while in summer diarrhea .is the 
more serious complication. It is doubtful if 
medicine is of much value in whooping-cough. 
There. are one or two drugs which are occa- 
sionally given to contro] the spasm. when it 
is unusually severe, but they must be given 
only under, the direction of the physician. 
As a rule, expectorants and, medicine do more 
harm than good; they upset the stomach, 
especially that of an infant, and the stomach, 
above all, should be kept in good condition, 
as it is upon the strength derived from_its 
nourishment that the baby, has to rely to 
carry it through the siege, The thing which 
has been found to give the most relief in 
whooping-cough is the inhalation of plain or 
medicated steam; this can be accomplished 
by an ordinary inhaler or a kettle which is 
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kept boiling in the room at certain intervals, 
the child thus inhaling the moisture-laden 
air. A piece of absorbent cotton or sponge 
may be placed in the spout of the kettle, on 
which has been placed the mediéation; the 
steam passing through the cotton or sponge 
permeates the room with medicated vapor. 
Creosote and cresolize are considered the best 
substances to use for this purpose, a solution 
of either placed in a dish and vaporized over 
an alcohol-lamp making a good substitute for 
the croup kettle; cloths wrung out in one of 
these solutions and hung up in the room 
are often helpful. The very best remedy for 
whooping-cough, however, is fresh air. In 
pleasant weather let the patient be kept out- 
of-doors from morning until night if possible, 
and you will find that the child will have 
fewer paroxysms and less violent ones than 
when shut up in the nouse. This is rather 
hard on other children of the neighborhood 
who spend much time out-of-doors, as they 
are likely to become exposed and catch the 
disease; but the right and only thing to do 
under these circumstances is for the mother 
to be most careful in warning other mothers 
and nurses in the neighborhood of the danger, 


and to be most conscientious in her efforts to 


keep her child away from others. As the 
disease is not supposed to be infectious ex- 
cept during the spasms or when coughing, 
the mother or nurse will be wise when she 
hears a child with this cough, no matter if 
the child is even at some distance, to cover 
the head of her own child or charge with a 
handkerchief, dress skirt, or anything else 
that is at hand; the nose and mouth should 
especially be protected; then hurry the child 
out of harm’s way as fast as possible. Prompt 
action at such times will often prevent a child 
from catching the disease. 

The nursery should have plenty of fresh 
air at night, but be careful to protect the child 
from draughts with a screen. When the 
cough comes on in an infant the child should 
be held forward with face downward; in this 
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position the mucus is more easily expelled, 
and as soon as this is gotten rid of the ‘par- 
oxysm usually ceases. Older children invari- 
ably help themselves by either running to an 
older person and catching ‘hold of her, 
grasping a chair for support, or sometimes 
running into a corner, bending over, and 
pressing the head against the wall, thus seek- 
ing relief. At first these attacks will frighten 
the child, and they will be followed by a 
spell of crying. A basin should be kept con- 
stantly at hand, as vomiting comes with al- 
most every attack during the early stages. 

In most other contagious diseases it is most 
desirable to keep the patient isolated in one 
room, but this is.not necessary with whoop- 
ing-cough; in fact, the child should have as 
much change as possible, and be allowed the 
freedom of the house. If the cough hangs on 
for a long while a complete change of air 
is often necessary to break it up, the seashore 
being especially beneficial. 

The diet needs somewhat careful attention, 
as it is necessary that the child’s strength be 
kept up. The regular hours of feeding will 
have to be somewhat broken in upon; if, for 
instance, an infant is constantly losing its 
food with a cough and soon after it has been 
taken, it is quite certain that the patient does 
not derive much benefit or nourishment from 
that meal, consequently another and lighter 
meal should be given ten or fifteen minutes 
after the coughing has ceased. It may be- 
come necessary for a while to peptonize the 
food of the infant in order that it may be 
more easily assimilated. With children up 
to two years of age the diet should be fluid, 
and even for older ones, while the disease is 
at its height, the food, while it should be 
nourishing, should not be toe heavy. 

After whooping-cough no especial fumiga- 
tion or disinfecting is necessary; while the 
disease lasts systematic and thorough airing 
of the room every day is quite necessary; 
this with the use of the disinfectants men- 
tioned is all the precaution necessary, 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBigs’ HospiraL, New York 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. Will you kindly suggest some remedy 
for chapping of my baby’s neck, chin, and 
cheeks? They are a fiery red, and her neck is 
covered with a rash. I think it is caused by 
constant drooling, but am not sure.—Mrs. 
H. N. W. 

A. Do not use soap of any kind when you 
bathe the chapped parts. You may use a 
little bran in the water. Cold cream or a 
little glycerine in rose-water is also very 
good. Dust the neck freely with taleum pow- 
der; this may also be used on cheeks and chin, 
especially at night. Keep a soft old hand- 
kerchief near at hand, and gently dry the chin 
whenever it is wet. 


Q. Will you help me out of some of my 
difficulties? My little girl just one year old is 
very fond of tumbling about on the floor; 
do you think she runs much risk of taking 
cold by doing so? I am much afraid that she 
will get out into the hall or into another 
room, and as I have no nurse for her I find it 
very difficult to watch her constantly, yet it 
really seems too bad to deprive her of so much 
pleasure. Can you suggest anything?—F. 
L. D. 

A. If the child is not allowed to sit directly 
between two doors or door and window, I do 
not thimk there is much danger of her taking 
cold. Very convenient little pens can be 
bought for babies. The bottom of the pen is 
made of canvas, and the railing is of light 
wood so that it can easily be folded and pack- 
ed in a trunk. I have known of many babies 
who play happily in these pens and are quite 
safe. If you do not care to buy a pen, I should 
suggest that you have boards about three feet 
high fitted into the nursery doorway. They 
can slide in grooves and so be readily removed 
when a grown person wishes to enter the room. 
Make baby a pair of creeping trousers of 
outing flannel. You can use an ordinary pair 
of knitted leggings for a pattern, make them 


with feet, and to tie about the waist, and by 
having them large enough you can slip them 
on over the dress. Tuck this smoothly inside, 
and when you remove them baby’s white dress 
and stockings will be perfectly fresh and 
clean. 


Q. We are living in the country on a small 
farm and I am trying to bring baby up my- 
self in a scientific manner. We have our own 
cows and our milk is said to be excellent. It 
is brought to me warm directly from the cow 
when I am ready to prepare the child’s food. 
Is it really necessary to cool it before making 
up the formula?—Country Mother. 

A. Yes, cool it rapidly. Place the milk- 
cans in a large pan of cold water and allow 
fresh cold water to run into this pan rapidly 
and continuously until the milk has become 
quite cold. It is necessary to cool milk at 
once and quickly to prevent the growth of 
bacteria, which develop much faster in milk 
at the body temperature than when it is quite 
cold. After the milk has been rapidly cooled 
it should be placed either on the ice or in a 
room the temperature of which is below 
50° F. 


Q. Please tell me what kind of garters are 


best for a child of two years. 
garters really injurious?—S. F. L. 
A. Garters buttoned on to the little waist 
are much the best. In order to hold up the 
stockings properly a round garter must be 
quite tight; this interferes with the circula- 
tion, and the child’s feet are apt to be cold. 


Are round 


Q. Would it be safe to give my little girl 
two years old, graham bread? She is very 
anxious for it, but I am afraid it may not 
agree with her.—Inexperienced. 

A. It will do no harm if it is quite stale, 
or if you have it thoroughly dried in the oven 
before giving it to her. 





BLUE CHAMBRAY 

( ’ HAMBRAY in plain and fancy ground, 
mercerized and dull finish, is among 

the most popular and attractive ma- 

terials now appearing in the new summer 


gowns. From a recent 
model of dainty color- 
ing the new pattern 
garment for women 
was taken. The skirt, 
outer waist, and 
sleeves were of pale 
blue mercerized cham- 
bray, the white under- 
waist of India mull, 
and collar, belt, and 


wristbands were of. 


pale blue liberty vel- 
vet. The neck of the 
chambray bodice and 
the lower portions of 
the short sleeves were 
finished with a lace 
beading through which 
narrow black velvet 
was drawn, and a 
rosette of mousse- 
line de soie finished 
the front of the bodice. 

The skirt of the 
new costume is espe- 
cially devised for wash 
fabrics, which may be 
pieced successfully un- 
der any of the flat 
tucks that ornament 
the side portions of the 
garment. The pattern 
for this portion of the 
gown is in_ three 
pieces—one-half of 
front, one side gore, 
and one-half of belt. 
The position for fold- 
ing each tuck is per- 
forated down twelve 
inches on the pattern. 


GOWN 


BLUE CHAMBRAY GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 371. 
Price, 50 cents. 


In laying material for side gore on the 
paper form, begin with a straight breadth at 
front and continue to piece out until full 
width of skirt, as shown in the pattern, has 
been filled out, but arranging so that any 


necessary seam may 
be concealed among 
the tucks. The pattern 
allows for a two-inch 
hem. The skirt should 
be made to  fast- 
en in the centre of 
the back under the 
wide pleat, and open- 
ing from the right 
side. It should be fin- 
ished at the top with 
an unlined belt. 
Included in the 
bodice pattern are 
one-half of foundation 
or lining pattern, one- 
half of full front, one- 
half of French back 
for outer portion, one 
bolero front, one long 
sleeve puff and band, 
one two-piece upper 
sleeve, one-half of 
straight collar. The 
back of lining portion 
is perforated to show 
depth to whieh mull 
yoke should extend, so 
no doubt is possible. 
In making, first fit 
the foundation waist 
and stitch up with ex- 
ception of under-arm 
and shoulder seams. 
Next adjust the loose 
front and the simu- 
lated yoke in the back, 
over the latter now 
place the French back, 
and baste in with side 
or under-arm seam. 
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Place the bolero front in position and stitch 
sidé and shoulder seams. Somé, dressmakers 
prefer to blind-stitch an outer portion that ex- 
tends to side seam only on the right side, in- 
stead of including same in eames but this is 
altogether a matter of 
personal preference. 
Working from the out- 
side, however, has 
these advantages; the 
draped outer portions 
may be fitted over a 
seam already boned, 
and may be taken off 
easily when the desire 
for variety makes its 
removal advisable. 
The lower sleeves of 
the new design are in- 
tended to be trans- 
parent. No lining for 
these is furnished with 
the pattern. They 
should be joined to 
the upper sleeve ac- 
cording to the notches, 


. BACK VIEW NO. 871. 
and the wristband 


should be sufficiently tight to hold in place 


around the arm. Gold-embroidered bands 
are excellent and fashionable substitutes for 
the beading shown in the illustration. 

Where a plain rather than a blouse effect 
is desired the latter may be dispensed with 
and the foundation form will serve for a 
tight-fitting bodice. Or still further variety 
may be gained by filling in the neck with 
plain lace yoke, allowing the blouse portion 


to extend only to the bust-line under the 


bolero front. 

To make the costume of material from 27 
to 30 inches wide 9 yards will be required, to- 
gether with 144 yards of India mull for blouse 
and sleeves. This quantity provides only for 
material of plain ground. Where flowered, 
checked, or patterned materials are used, from 
to two yards more should be added‘ to 
provide for the perfect matching of pattern. 
This amount is estimated for figure of 
medium size. 


one 


CHILD’S SAILOR COSTUME 


HERE is no more comfortable style of 
dress for the small or growing girl than 

the full blouse sailor costume, whether it be 
for school, for romping, or for the purpose of 
a general relaxation gown during the summer 
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outing. The new pattern will prove an effec- 
tive one for thin wool fabrics, galateas, plain 
chambrays, or piqués, or for linen. Very ef- 
fective and novel combinations of plain and 
fancy ginghams are being shown among the 
imported garments of this character, in which 
the collar, cuff-bands, tie, and belt are of plain 
material and the skirt and bodice portions of 
check or striped goods. Persian printed 
weaves are also combined in the same way 
with cotton fabrics of plain tone for larger 
girls. 

The favorite materials for the making of 
children’s sailor costumes in strictly wash 
fabrics, however, must be acknowledged to 
lie among the piqué, duck, and galatea weaves. 
White is very popular, combined with dull 
blue, the latter employed for edge of collar, 
cuffs, and belt, with a tie of silk to harmon- 
ize. There are many ways in which to elabo- 
rate the sailor gown. It may be worn with a 
soft sash brought forward and tied in front 
at the left side, or the belt and other small 
portions may be trimmed with canvas-stitch 
in various colors. If of flannel, serge, or 
cheviot, trimmings of gilt braid, soutache 
width, together with a double row of small 
gilt buttons down the front will be pretty. 

The new pattern comprises one-half of 
back of bodice, one-half of front of same, 
one-half of collar, one 
full single-piece sleeve 
and band for same, 
one-half of belt, one- 
half of tie, one-half of 
front gore of skirt, and 
one side gore. Prefer- 
ably, the lower portion 
of the blouse should 
be gathered into the 
belt and finished with 
an inner band, but- 
tonholed at intervals 
so that skirt and waist 
may be secured in 
position and yet be de- 
tachable. 

As shown in the il- 
lustration, the bodice 
requires no lining 
form. The under-arm 
and shoulder seams 
should be bound at the 
edges or overcast, and 
the arms-eye finished 


with soft binding. The BACK VIEW NO, 370. 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


collar may be stitched on to the waist, accord- 
ing to the notches that will be found on the 
pattern, or the neck may be finished with flat 
binding and the collar made adjustable. The 
tie should have a narrow hem finish only, and 
is to be attached to the garment at a point 
about two inches above the point of and under 
the collar. 

A three-inch hem is allowed for on the skirt 
pattern. To make the complete costume of 
one material for girl of ten years will require 
5% yards 27 to 30 inches wide. This amount 
may be decreased one-half yard for each 
smaller size. The uniform price for these pat- 
terns is 35 cents, obtainable in sizes for four, 
six, eight, and ten years. In order to facili- 
tate the selection of size, a recapitulation of 
the regular sizes is given herewith: For four 
years, 26 inches bust, 14 inches skirt length; 
six years, 27 inches bust, 16 inches skirt 
length; eight years, 29 inches bust, 18 inches 
skirt length; and for ten years, 31 inches bust, 
and 20 inches skirt length. All children’s pat- 
terns allow for tull hem. When the purchaser 
is in doubt as to size desired, unless the child 
for whom the pattern is to serve be unusually 
well grown, the year younger may be selected 
with an assurance of satisfaction. 


ON SUMMER SEWING 


UCH materials as piqué, duck, and even 
ginghams are all the better for having 
been shrunk before cutting. Linen should be 
cut according to the thread. Never fold a 
front breadth in a linen garment, for ex- 
ample, without exercising care to prevent 
material from sliding about, as linen is likely 
to do when the two shiny surfaces come to- 
gether. 

Gingham that is checked or striped should 
be most carefully matched, and seamed. Ma- 
chine seaming should be done in straight and 
well-preserved lines. Very pretty material 
often results unsatisfactorily simply because 
the stitching has been hastily or unevenly 
done. 

It is almost impossible to bone a waist prop- 
erly if the seams have not been stitched up 
exactly. Extremely small stitches are not 
to be looked upon as giving strength to the 
seams. Often they only cut the threads of 
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the fabric, especially if this be wiry, or of 
silk. A stitch of medium length is to be pre- 
ferred by all means and particularly with the 
thinner wash fabrics. 

Generally speaking, thin fabrics make up 
more satisfactorily if the selvage has been 
torn or trimmed off, but in all cases where it 
is left on it should be slashed at intervals 
throughout the length of the seam in which it 
oceurs. The economical seamstress will find 
many uses for the cut-off selvage of goods, 
whether it be thick or thin. It may be used 
for staying the edges of cloth jackets previous 
to putting in the final lining, for narrow bind- 
ings, and, when sufficiently wide, it makes an 
excellent and wear-resisting bone-casing. The 
best tailors utilize lawn and cotton selvages 
in this way. It should be rolled up and kept 
carefully at hand, until such time as it is 


needed. 


CHILD’S SAILOR COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 870. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Note.— When ordering patterns, readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together 
with full address, including street, city, and state legibly written, In all cases money must accompany order. 


Remittance may be ma 


in form of postage stames, postal notes,or check. For terms for the cutting of 


special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see advertisement pages. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


why lace-designers do not use flowers 

more extensively in their patterns. The 
field is such a broad one, the idea admits 
of so much delicate variety, there are so many 
beautiful buds, blossoms, and leaves. 

The latitude for baby’s laces is an extreme- 
ly small one—real Valenciennes and the 
finest, daintiest torchon are about the only 
laces permissible. For nowadays baby’s ward- 
robe must bear the imprint of the most deli- 
cate handiwork, notably feather-stitching and 
hem-stitching, and as the tiniest braids must 
be used it has been no slight task to create 
something suitable, practicable, and at the 
same time beautiful. 

There is probably hardly a woman alive who 
starts to make baby belongings, either for her 


| T has always been a source of wonderment 


BABY’S YOKE IN ROSE-LEAF DESIGN 


own darling or some one else’s baby, who has 
not a strange fluttering at the heart-strings 
and a longing to turn out something wonder- 
fully sweet. 

The yoke, bonnet, and insertion, of the set 
marked No. 1 are carried out with baby point- 
braid for the leaves, and a very distinct 
separated small Honiton of decided curves, a 
lacey picot edge, Honiton beading, and a 
fine lacey braid for the edge of the insertion, 
used in all real lace-making as a finish, for 
sewing it on to the garment. 

For the yoke, baste the point-braid on all 
the leaves first, putting in the vein-stitches 
before the Honiton braid is laid in for the 
roses; this bit of advice, if followed, will be 
appreciated, as the tiny pointed Honiton 
catches so easily in the thread as it is being 

worked. The stitches for 
the roses, and entire web- 
bing for the background, 
are the cobweb and plain 
Russian twist. It would 
be very bad taste to use 
the wash blond unless it 
is extremely delicate, for 
a baby, as it is too old. It 
will be noticed this yoke 
has little pointed shoul- 
ders and a _  square-cut 
front. Should it be de- 
sired that the yoke be 
smaller the last row of 
leaves may be omitted, 
sewing the picot edge to 
the row of flowers above. 
The delicate insertion 
of leaves is very lovely 
when used above the three- 
inch hem of the dress. A 
very dainty way to put 
the dress together is to 
hem«stitch the lower edge 
of the body of the dress 
about a quarter of an inch 
in width, overhand the in- 
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sertion to this hem-stitched edge, 
and then overhand on the three- 
inch hem of the dress, giving a 
perfect finish. This same inser- 
tion is very lovely for a belt as 
well, if a dress is to be gathered 
in at the waist instead of falling 
from the yoke; and as we now al- 
low our babies sea-shell pink and 
the faintest possible blue ribbons, 
it adds greatly to the delicate 
laces to use a bit of color under 
them; this, however, is a matter 
of taste, many preferring all 
white. There are many charming 
ways of finishing these baby 
frocks with tiny hems or wide, 
dainty feather-stitching, and the 
finest of hem-stitching. 

The baby bonnet is entirely 
new and can be made two ways— 
either with the roses and leaves 
in the back, with silk or delicate 
muslin puffed around, and the 
straight band of roses and leaves 
with the cunning little leaves and 
buds on the tie ends, or with the 
additional lace wings; these are 
wired with invisible silk wire 
sewed into the -little cap, flaring 
away from.the face after the Nor- 
mandy peasant style of cap. This 
little transparent bit of lace 
either side of the baby’s face is 
very Frenchy and picturesque. 

Silk muslin in wash goods is 
one of the prettiest materials for 
baby clothes, particularly for a 
lace bonnet. It washes quite well, 
but not so well as nainsook. The 
latter is the material most used 
for babies’ dresses. 

A wreath of wild roses and bow- 
knots is the second design. 

The roses are. made of fine 

INSERTION DESIGNS. Honiton braid, and the bow-knots TRIMMING FOR CAP. 
of baby point-braid. 

The insertion is made to match 
the yoke. If an edging is needed 
use the lacey braid for finishing 
on one side of the insertion only; 
by leaving the edge open you will 
have a pretty edge. This rule is 
applicable to the insertion made 
of leaves. An edge is rarely used 

CROWN FOR CaP. on baby dresses, but on the fine BABYS BONNET CROWN. 
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YOKE OF ROSES AND BOWKNOTS. 


first petticoat it certainly would be a beauti- 
ful finish. There is only one rule to be re- 


membered in making this delicate piece of 


lace. None of it is difficult, but each thread 
must be most evenly laid. Use 800 or 1000 
thread and have your twists perfectly smooth 
and your cobwebs small but defined. 

After the tie to the bonnet is finished, tie 
it in a soft bow, sewing it to a tiny braid that 
fits snugly under the chin, to which a tiny 
silk-covered hook is attached, and make a 


WILD ROSE 


PATTERN FOR 


button-hole eye in the 
corner of the bonnet. This 
insures always perfectly 
fresh strings. Of the de- 
signs on page 663, No. 1 
is the rose insertion or 
edging. Of course it will 
be easily understood that 
the finishing braid does 
not go across the end of 
the insertion—that this is 
merely carried all around 
the sample of the design 
for convenience in ending 
off the threads. It is the 
same with the next below, 
No. 2. The pattern is to 
be carried on continuous- 
ly for as many yards as 
are needed for the little 
dress, the braid simply 
running straight along 
each side if the insertion 
is being made, and along 
the upper side if for an 
edging. In the latter 
case the lower edge should 
be finished with the picot braid. No. 3, the 
starlike form, is a pattern for a bonnet 
crown, a rose with leaves behind it. It also is 
made of the point and Honiton braids, with 
stem-stitch in the leaves and a small cobweb 
in each rose petal. 

At the top of the second row is the design 
for the ends of the bonnet strings, a rose and 
two leaves. The little tab for the peasant 
bonnet “ wings” comes next, and below this 
the rose-wreath crown. 


LACE INSERTION. 


















STUFFED EGGS SERVED ON ARTICHOKES 





UT six fresh eggs in boiling water for 
seven minutes, take them out and cool 
them off in cold water. With a small 
pointed knife cut a small and neat round 
opening from the larger end. Lay aside the 


































STUFFED 





EGGS SERVED ON 





ARTICHOKES. 


Egg~, twenty cents; chicken, forty-eight cents; cream. 
eighteen cents; batter, five cents; six artichokes, one dolla 
and fifty ceuts.—Total, two dollars and fogf¥ne cents. Pre- 
paring, thirty minntes; cooking, two hours hnd twenty - ove 
minutes.—Total, two hours and fifty-one minutes, 








small shell, to be used to cover the egg when 
it is stuffed. Take out with care the inside of 
the eggs, separate the yolks from the whites, 
and pass the yolks through a fine strainer. 
Reserve the yolks for use in the following 
stuffing: Remove the skin from the breast of 
a nice tender chicken of about three and one- 
half pounds, not cooked. Cut the breast very 
close to the bones, in order to have every 
particle of the white meat. Remove all 
nerves and sinews; then grind the meat or 
chop it very fine, pass through a fine strainer, 
and put in the chopping-bowl. Add to it 
half a table-spoonful of butter, two yolks and 
one white of egg, add also the sifted yolks 
and one gill of good cream. At each addi- 
tion work carefully with a wooden spoon. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
half a salt-spoonful of white pepper. When 
the mixing is done, it must be very smooth 
and the consistency of a light purée. Fill each 
shell with it, and place the eggs in their cups. 
Put on the fire a low saucepan half filled 
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with boiling water. Place all the egg-cups 
in it. Watch when it comes to a boil, then 
cover the pan and let simmer for twelve min- 
utes. Remove the cups and eggs from the 
saucepan, dry and wipe the eggs, close with 
the reserved egg-shells, and serve very hot on 
the artichokes as follows: 

Wash in cold water six artichokes, put 
them in plenty of salted boiling water and 
boil them for forty-five minutes. Drain them; 
when cold, remove all the leaves from the 
centre and the choke. Leave only a few 
leaves, as illustrated, and trim these. Divide 
the remainder of the chicken purée in six 
portions, and put a layer on each artichoke. 
Butter nicely a baking-pan, arrange the arti- 
chokes in it, and bake eight minutes. Make 
this cream sauce to be served with them: 

Put in a small saucepan half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter, with half a one of flour; cook 
three minutes while stirring; do not brown. 
Pour over very slowly, always stirring, one 
pint of good cream, seasoned with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and half a salt-spoonful of 
white pepper. Cook very slowly for six min- 
utes. Serve in the sauce-boat. 

POACHED EGGS A LA JULIENNE 

Season one quart of milk with one salt- 

spoonful of salt and half a table-spoonful of 














POACHED EGGS A LA JULIENNE, 


, fifteen cents; milk, six cents; cream, fiftee. cents; 
bread, two cents; vegetables, forty-three cents.—Total, eighty- 


Eg 


one cents. Preparing twenty minnites; cooking eggs, twelve 


Total, one hour 


minntes ; cooking vegetables, thirty minutes, 
and two minutes. 
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butter. When boiling drop in very carefully 
and one at a time six very fresh eggs, baste 
them well with the milk, cook them two min- 
utes, and remove them with the skimmer. 
Drain them, and dry them gently with a nap- 
kin. 

Have already prepared six slices of bread, 
dip each slice on both sides in boiling rich 
cream, one pint for the six eggs. Arrange 
the slices on a hot round platter; then put 
one egg on each slice, as illustrated. 

Cook several kinds of vegetables, as many 
as are in season (all the green ones must be 
cooked apart from 
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to drain in a colander until cold. Now beat 
slightly the yolks with a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of the boiled milk; remove the 
saucepan from the fire, add the yolks to the 
milk, stirring constantly. Set back the 
saucepan over a slow fire for eight minutes, 
always stirring. The mixture must become 
quite. thick, but must not boil. 

The rice must be prepared before cooking 
the eggs. Wash well a quarter of a pound 
of rice. Put it in one quart of cold water, 
with half a salt-spoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Flavor as for the eggs; 

cook thirty minutes, 





cauliflower or any kind 
of cabbage). Cook in 
plenty of salted boil- 
ing water. When ten- 
der drain them well, 
as none of the water 
should remain. Put 
in a small saucepan 
the remaining cream 
from the toast. Add 
to it two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter, but do 
not let it boil. Put in 
the vegetables. Shake a 
little pepper over, toss 
them only a moment 
until they are hot, and 
serve them around the 
eggs. If possible, di- 
vide the vegetables ac- 
cording to their color, 
as the effect is more 
pleasing. 


three cents; vorin: 


SNOW EGGS WITH RICE 





without disturbing. 
Cool it off, then ar- 
range part of it in the 
centre of a fruit-dish 
in conelike shape, as 
illustrated, lay the 
cooked eggs all 
around, and place on 
top one egg which has 
been previously hard- 
boiled. The inside 
should be removed by 
cutting carefully a 
small round piece of 
the shell, and _ it 
should then be filled 
up with rice and the 
small shell closed over 
it. 


Place around the 
egg the remaining 
rice, pour the sauce 

SNOW EGGS WITH RICE. all over the dish 
Eggs, twenty-two cents; milk, fifteen cents; sugar, through a small 
extract, three cents; rice, three “ 
strainer. 


Break nine very 
fresh eggs in a bowl. 
Separate the whites from the yolks, and re- 
serve the yolks for the sauce. Beat the 
whites very stiff. Put in a small saucepan 
one quart and a pint of milk, half a salt- 
spoonful of salt, three table-spoonfuls of 
granulated sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract, or any preferred flavor. Boil slow- 
ly for five minutes, take up some of the beat- 
en white with a spoon, giving it as much as 
possible the shape of an egg, drop gently in 
the boiling milk, and cook one minute on 
each side. Be careful in turning not to de- 
stroy the shape. Put only a few of these in 
at a time, as they must not touch each other; 
lift them out with a skimmer, and put them 


and eighteen minutes. 


cents.—Total, forty-six cents. 
minutes; cooking, fifty-three minutes.— 


Preparing, twenty - five 

Total, one hour This- dish must be 
prepared beforehand, 
as it is to be served cold. Serve the remain- 


ing sauce in a bowl. 


POACHED EGGS, AMERICAN STYLE 


Put in a small saucepan one pint of oys- 
ters with their liquor, boil two minutes, drain, 
and when cool, dry with a clean towel. Cut 
them in small pieees. Cut some bread in 
slices half an inch thick; scoop out some of 
it from the centre. 

Have this tomato purée previously pre- 
pared: Drain the water from one can of to- 
matoes. Put in a saucepan half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter, one large red onion sliced, four 
sprigs of parsley, one branch of celery cut in 














NEW WAYS OF 
small pieces, one clove, one very small bay- 
leaf, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Cook, tossing constant- 
ly, for eight minutes; add the tomatoes, stir, 
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POACHED EGGS, AMERICAN STYLE. 


Eggs, fifteen cents; broth, ten cents; oysters, twelve cents; 
tomatoes, fourteen cente; onions, seasoning, three cents; 
bread, butter, eight cent».—Total, sixty-two cents. Preparing, 
twenty-five minutes; cooking, thirty-four minutes.—Total, 
fifty-nine minutes. 


and cook twelve minutes with uncovered 
saucepan. Strain through a colander, using 
the potato-masher so as to get every part of 
the tomatoes, then again through a fine sieve. 
Put it back in the elean saucepan over the 
fire, just to warm it, and add half a table- 
spoonful of butter; do not boil. 

Place the slices of bread in the oven, to be 
heated. Butter them slightly, and pour over 
one layer of the tomato purée. Put the oys- 
ters in the remaining hot tomatoes, just to 
warm up, then arrange them on the bread. 
Poach six eggs, one at a time, in a pint of 
boiling. beef broth; cook two minutes, basting 
them with the broth; lift them out with the 
skimmer, and drain them well. Arrange the 
eggs, as illustrated, over the canapés. Serve 
very hot. 

The tomato purée will keep three or four 
days in a cool place. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS ON CANAPES 
Remove the stems from six large, fleshy 
mushrooms; peel, wash, and dry the stems, 
and chop them very fine. Put in a small 


saucepan half a table-spoonful of butter; 
when melted add one teaspoonful of finely 
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chopped shallots or green onions, cook slowly 
for three minutes; do not brown; add the 
chopped mushrooms, cook three minutes more, 
while stirring; add one table-spoonful of 
parsley chopped fine, cook two minutes more, 
season with half a salt-spoonful of salt, half 
a one of pepper, remove from the fire, add 
half a table-spoonful of very fresh butter, and 
mix well. Put these fine herbs in a bowl and 
break over them six fresh eggs; add one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, and 
beat slightly for one minute only. 

Put in a small saucepan half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter and the beaten eggs. Cook over 
a slow fire, stirring constantly with a wooden 
spoon for about four minutes; the eggs must 
become quite stiff. Remove from the fire, 
add half a table-spoonful of very fresh but- 
ter divided in small pieces to make it melt 
faster, as it must not cook. Mix well, and 
serve, as illustrated. 

Have the, mushrooms prepared to receive 
the scrambled eggs, as they must not wait. 
Peel, wash, and dry them; put in a plate 
three table-spoonfuls of olive oil or melted 
butter, season with one salt-spoonful of salt 
and half a one of pepper. Roll the mush- 
rooms in this. Broil them four minutes on 
each side over a moderate fire. Arrange the 

















SCRAMBLED EGGS ON CANAPES. 


Eggs, fifteen cents; mushrooms, fifty cents; butter, three 
cents; seasoning, bread, three cents.—Total, seventy-one cents. 
Preparing, fifteen minutes; cooking, twenty minutes.—Total, 
thirty-five minutes. 


largest ones on very thin slices of warm 
bread, not toasted. Serve the eggs on these, 
and cover each with the smaller mushrooms. 
Serve at once very hot. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Home Question for Clubs 
VERY woman’s club has more power 
E to deal with women’s problems than it 
knows or uses. It represents the unit- 
ed brains and experience of all its members, 
and those who best know the membership of 
women’s clubs know how much this means. 
The most thoughtful and useful women in 
every town are usually on the roll of its 
clubs; and yet the force thus gained is usual- 
ly neither realized nor utilized in attacking 
the real questions of women’s lives. 

Take the elemental problem that women 
struggle with all over the land—the servant 
question. If ever there was a question of 
the hour, this is one. Foreign polities, com- 
parative literature, and parliamentary law 
pale before its insistent presence. A femi- 
nine wail goes up daily from New York to 
San Francisco, “ What shall I do about Brid- 
get?” and Bridget answers it by increased 
demand for wages, increased slackness of 
service, and a growing and plentiful lack of 
fidelity or responsibility. The problem is not 
adjusting itself; it is steadily enlarging and 
deepening. It confronts the American wo- 
man stonily, like the Sphinx. 

The first step toward the solution of any 
problem is to know its conditions. There 
must be cause and effect everywhere. There 
is a law, constant and infallible, even in ap- 
parent chaos. There must be certain planet- 
ary rules that govern the seemingly erratic 
courses of Ingeborg and Norah, Jane and 
Bridget, everywhere. 

At present many a woman leaves her cha- 
otic home on club days to find sweetness and 
light at the club. She needs the relief un- 
doubtedly; but should not the club send 
sweetness and light back into the home? If 
all the clubs of the General Federation made 
an economic study, for one year, of this vital 
question of domestic service, reporting and 
tabulating facts and observations from dif- 
ferent localities all over the United States, 
could not the foundation thus be laid for the 
discovery of at least one or two general laws 
by which a course could be steered by mis- 
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tress and maid? Neither mistress nor maid 
understands the. question now; that much is 
certain. Yet nothing goes wrong without a 
reason. If domestic service is topsy-turvy 
failure at present, the fault lies somewhere, 
and ean be discovered through study. 

The opportunity and the materials for such 
a study of comparative statistics on the ser- 
vant question exist to-day ready to hand in 
the women’s club organizations as they exist 
nowhere else. One woman cannot solve this 
problem; but thousands of women, acting in 
unison, can do wonders towards it. The 
need of working it out is pressing, and a 
truly triumphant “ Eureka!” would accom- 
pany its solution. Surely if the club can do 
this service to the home, there is no higher 
mission for the American club-woman of the 
twentieth century than to illuminate, and 
finally solve, this difficult and vital theme. 


. Chinese and American Olfactories 

HINGS Chinese have a greater interest 

than they had formerly, so the Chinese 
New-Year, February 18, and the days im- 
mediately surrounding it, mean more to us 
than before we read volumes of informa- 
tion and travellers’ tales about the people who 
dared defy the world. Chinatown, or even 
sporadic cases of laundrymen in small cities, 
have meant nothing to most of us but strange 
clothing and mysterious food with a weird 
flavor and sinister origin. The strange 
clothing will stand investigation, for it in- 
cludes broeades which are lovely in color and 
design, wonderful embroideries, and all sorts 
of sparks from the fires of Oriental art. The 
food! When you come to think of that, it 
seems quite reasonable that China should be 
absorbed by the powers and taught the ethics 
of dietetics. ; 

Visiting a Chinese market is a strange ex- 
perience; it is like a fairy-tale happening. 
Scheherezade could have made another week 
of tales in the Arabian Nights out of the im- 
petus given to the imagination by an hour’s 
study of the fish, flesh, and fow! and bone of 
the Chinese market. Where could such 











things grow that are so unlike anything ever 
eaten by a Christian? And the nameless 
things floating in liquid held in bowls, what 
can they be? Even the fresh green vege- 
tables and salads are unlike any vegetation 
produced by a morally conducted kitchen 
garden. Mice, snakes, carrion-eating birds, 
inedible shell-fish, these are the words that 
keep us from wishing to try Chinese dishes, 
and our great horror is that we shall even 
smell] them. 

Now what do the eaters of these foods 
think of the diet which is the proper diet 
beeause we so declare it? What suggestive 
words flash in their Celestial brains when 
certain European dainties are ‘set before 
them? Did not Minister Wu and the six- 
teen brocaded gentlemen of his suite give 
at a dinner party a reproof which should 
make all Christendom blush? When the 
Roquefort cheese was passed he withdrew his 
insulted nose as far as possible from the of- 
fending dish with Celestial hauteur, and 
plied his fan with evident purpose. The six- 
teen all did the same, and the table was sur- 
rounded with China’s disapproval of civiliza- 
tion’s offering. The moral is, that if our 
faults of palate are great enough to disgust 
another nation, should not our sense of humor 
keep us from jeering at their peculiarities. 


Shopping and Household Economics 

WOMAN who sets out upon a shopping 

tour not often think that she is 
carrying with her responsibilities far beyond 
the simple act of a purchase for her home. Is 
it furniture, perhaps, that she is buying? 
In that event she must consider many things 
besides form and price. Taste will be de- 
veloped or marred by her choice of a good or 
poor design; an elaborately carved piece she 
must reject if its possession means additional 
eare to an overworked servant, or the tak- 
ing of her own time from things more neces- 
sary to the family on the one hand, or the 
neglect of the piece with its lesson of untidi- 
ness on the other; the chair, or table, or what- 
ever it may be, too, must teach harmony in 
its appropriateness to the use and surround- 
ings for which it is intended. 

There is an important moral in the result 
upon children of their material environment. 
False tawdry effects in furnishing have, in- 
deed, a strong influence on the man or wo- 
man, as well as on the child, who dwells with 
them continually. The researches of psy- 
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chology show, and it is accepted, that color 
has a direct influence upon the subconscious 
mind; a blue room is cold and unsympathetic, 
hence desirable in summer; a red room warm 
and responsive, hence the emotional woman 
should not live in it; the soft tender green 
is restful, and tends to concentration—the 
tint of all others for tired nerves and the 
mental worker. If color influences, why not 
form and arrangement? Here comes in the 
whole wide field of home decoration, which, 
with the study of suitable dress, forms a 
large department of the comparatively new 
science of household economics. Too many 
women regard this science as relating only 
to the cook-book and the pantry. That, in- 
deed, was its first apprehension by most wo- 
men. Then it expanded sufficieiitly to in- 
clude domestic service, and in that tremen- 
dous abyss it was wellnigh engulfed. Little 
by little, however, it has crept out; until now 
more and more’it is being understood how 
completely its principles déminate home life, 
and through this domination reach out into 
almost every department of human existence. 


Concerning Barbara Frietchie 

HE day after Admiral Schley raised his 

flag on the Chicago he had something 
to say about Barbara Frietchie. It was that 
as a boy in Frederick he knew the old lady, 
and remembered the house she lived in very 
well. In fact, like Mr. Peggotty’s house, it 
was not a house at all, but half a house. It 
stood on Patrick Street by the side of Car- 
roll Creek, which flows down from the “ moun- 
tain wall” over which Stonewall Jackson and 
his “rebel hordes” marched, and runs 
through the town. The structure was so tall 
and narrow that the other houses always 
seemed to be crowding it off the bank. Its 
feeble foundations, built well into the chan- 
nel, finally could withstand the springtime 
freshets no longer, and it was torn down. 

Just across the creek is the old town spring. 
Its cold, blue waters still come bubbling up 
in the middle of a dark old spring-house, and 
then flow out into a cemented reservoir. 

Here the maidens of the town were wont 
to loiter with the jocund youths, to gos- 
sip of their books and gardens. These were 
the Arabian Nights-like scenes that cheered 
the early life of the Admiral; and who knows 
but that old Barbara, crooning at her window 
twenty paces away, noted him then, because 
of some little act of gallantry. 
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EVIDENCE 


FEATHERSTONE. “I won- 
der if your sister expected 
me to-night, Willie?” 

Witule. “I guess she did. 
She’s been asleep all the af- 
ternoon.” 





EXPLAINED 


Tertius. “ How was that 
little flier you took in Wall 
Street the other day?” 

Quertivus. “That wasn’t 
a flier—it was a header.” 


ITS REAL MEANING 


Parke. “The women in 
our golf club have just been 
put on equal terms with the 
men.” 

Lane. “Just what does 


SCANDALOUS that mean?” 


O_p Mistress WINSLOW ACTUALLY CAME TO EASTER SERVICE PARKE. “That the men 
WITH AN ARRAY OF FEATHERS IN HER BONNET. have nothing to say.” 


HIS INTEREST AT HEART AN EASY METHOD 


He. “Darling, would you like a little sup- Parke. “I think, after all, I shall put my 
per after the play?” son into politics.” : 

Sue. “Yes, dear, but remember now, I must Lane. “How are you going to manage 
insist for your sake that it doesn’t cost more it?” 
than twenty-five dollars.” Parke. “Oh, get him into the army.” 


A SUBJECT 
THe ANALYTICAL NOVEL- 
1st. “I wish I could think 
, of some new human imper- 
fection whose presence I had 
never before suspected, to 
dissect in my next chap- 

ter.” 

His Wire. “ Well, there’s 

a new cook coming.” 


AN EVEN THING 

Property Man. “I am in 
despair. The star is in a 
tearing rage because the 
dressing-room of the leader 
of the ballet is twelve inches 
wider than hers.” 

MANAGER. “That’s all 
right. Tell her that the 
leader of the ballet is twelve GOSLING. “It’s A BEAUTY, AIN’T IT?” 
inches wider than she is.” CHICK. “ Yes; IT CAME NEAR BEING MY BROTHER.” 
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SPRING HAS COME! !—WHEN Goop MoTrHER EARTH OPENS HER WINDOW. 
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BUG. “ EXCUSE ME, CHICK, FOR PAINTING YOUR 
HOUSE, BUT YOU KNOW IT’S STYLISH ON EASTER.” 


ALL AT THE SAME TIME 

Mr. Suarpe. “ Whatever Vice-President Roose- 
velt may have to suffer in his office, he is spared 
a torture that he underwent during the cam- 

i hos 

Mrs, SHARPE. 
strong word?” 

Mr. SHarre. “ Wouldn’t you think it torture 
to have your teeth drawn every day?” 


“Torture! Isn’t that a pretty 


A PRACTICAL GIRL 


GeraLp. “I would go through fire for you.” 
GERALDINE. “ Yes; but would you get up morn- 
ings and make one for me?” 


PREPARATIONS 


Bring out your fur-lined overcoat, 
Your arctics, rubber boots, 

Thick woollen gloves, ear-muffs, and boas, 
And all your heaviest suits. 


Bring out your thickest underwear 
And shed a frozen tear, 
To think that winter has gone by, 
And Spring, at last, is here! 
Tom Masson. 


WILLIE. “I'LL sve HIM LAY SOME OF THOSE 
BLUE EASTER EGGS, IF I HAVE TO CHASE HIM ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY.” 
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JUST LIKE A MAN 

The great financier bowed 
his head in deep thought. 

“ This morning,” he said, “ I 
must reorganize a railroad, buy 
out the stock in a steel com- 
bine, and borrow a hundred 
millions to put through a new 
deal.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed his wife, 
petulantly, “and I'll wager 
that if. I asked you to stop 
in on your way down town 
to order me some new visiting- 
cards, you’d refuse to do it!” 


PROGRESS 


“ What with condensed book 
reviews to enable us to talk, 
and all the multifarious in- 
tellect-saving devices, we are 
approaching the very extreme 
of civilization.” 

“Yes, indeed. It will not 
be long now before we will 
leave our minds in front of 
our doors overnight and have 
them polished.” 








HE WOULDN’T SEE IT 


DavusLey (the artist, to a 
friend). “Do you think you 
would like that picture any 
better if it were carried a lit- 
tle farther ?” 

FRIEND (with earnest sin- 


‘ ; 4 “ . d , - 
Strothmany iad cerity) I know I would 











Even if it were carried no far- 
ther than the next room.” 











EASTER GOSSIP WEIRD CREATIONS 


Miss Stimisu. “I wonder 
what Poe would have done if 
people didn’t like queer, mor- 
bid stories?” 


MISS EGG. “ OF COURSE SHE’S PAINTED; THAT COMPLEXION 
CAN’T BE NATURAL.” 






Mr. Eyesricnt. “Probably designed wo- 
men’s hats for a living.” 











REPARTEE 
CURIOUS JIMMIE. “ How’s THe 1ce, Britt?” ; 
MR. HOUSEBUG. “ SomeTHING wROoNG WITH BILL... “ It’s SOFT AND WARM, 0’ couRSE, YOu 


THE CHIMNEY—STOVE DOESN’T DRAW.” DIDN’T ’SPOSE IT WAS SLICK AN’ COLD, DID YER?” 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 






The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions on Good Form topics cannot be answered by mail. 


Eva Bruce.—I cannot tell you how much your 
letter touched me. It appeals to me in many 
ways, and with all my heart I hope that I can 
help you and make it easier for you. I have 
thought over the question of the house and 
church wedding, and it seems to me that it would 
be better, all things considered, for you to be 
married in the church, and go with your two 
friends—the only persons who will witness the 
ceremony—to your home afterwards for the lit- 
tle entertainment of cake and wine. You say it 
would offend the clergyman to see the wine which 
you want to have at the wedding, so this will 
obviate that difficulty, and, also, the bridegroom 
will have time and opportunity to change his cos- 
tume. It will be perfectly proper for you to en- 
tertain the two witnesses to the ceremony at the 
house afterwards; it is not at all unusual to do 
so. Have the groom wear the regular day-time 
wedding costume—frock-coat, dark gray trousers, 
and black or fancy waistcoat—for the ceremony. 
[ should advise you to wear the dress you will 
travel in. Carry a bouquet of flowers; it will 
be quite proper. The announcement-card ques- 
tion is simple to decide. Announcement-cards 
should be sent to every one you know to call upon 
in your own town and everywhere else, and 
to every one the groom knows at home and in 
other places. No distinctions should be made; 
the cards should be sent the day after the wed- 
ding. I should advise wording the cards as fol- 
lows: 

Married 
At St. George’s Church 
New York, N. Y. 
Mary Munroe Morgan 
to 
Mr. Charles Pierrepont 
on Tuesday, March the fifth, 
nineteen hundred and one. 


You might use other forms, but this is the one 
generally in vogue under circumstances like yours 
—where the bride has no near relatives in whose 
name the announcement may be sent. I should 
certainly advise you to enclose with the announce- 
ment-cards, at-home cards. These may be word- 
ed to show that you will be at home very infor- 
mally as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pierrepont 
at home after April the first 
12 Livingston Square. 


If you prefer to have days, put them on the cards. 
You might be at home Mondays in April. I should 
not on any account notify your friends of your 
at-home days by having them published in the 
newspaper, even if it is the custom of your town, 


but enclose a card like the above with every an- 
nouncement that you send—those. which go to a 
distance as well as those which are sent to the 
people in the town. This is conventional, and 
it serves another purpose; people will know 
where to send wedding-presents. You will.find in 
the Bazar of February 9 “ Suggestions for Brides- 
to-be”; in it there are ideas for your trous- 
seau which will tell you all that you want to 
know on the subject. You will notice that I al- 
ways advise doing what is the custom of the place 
you live in as regards small social forms and 
observances; certainly if it is the custom where 
you live to make a party-call after a tea or re- 
ception, you should make the call. The rule 
that calling at a tea puts the hostess in the 
caller’s debt is made for large cities where one’s 
visiting-list is apt to number several hundred. 
It is expected that every hostess has days or teas 
to return her social obligations of the kind, so it 
is not necessary for any one to show particular 
gratitude for being entertained at a tea. But it 
is another matter in a small place where it may 
not be the custom for every lady in society to 
entertain during a winter, and under such cir- 
cumstances it is courteous to show one’s grati- 
tude by making a call of thanks. The same rule 
applies to leaving cards at a tea. In New York 
and in other big cities the cards are left, for 
otherwise the hostess would not know. to whom 
she is in debt—she receives so many visitors, as a 
general thing, that she could not possibly remem- 
ber them all—but in a smaller place if it is not 
the custom to leave cards at a reception, do not 
leave them; it would be thought affectation prob- 
ably, and the best evidence of good breeding is to 
be inconspicuous and considerate. Thank you 
for your kimdness about our help, and let us 
have the pleasure of trying to help you again. 


M. M. 8.—The words you want pronounced are 
as follows: Fa-laise, the last accented syllable 
drawled and the ai as in airy; Fran-cois with the 
final s not pronounced, the ec soft, and the last 
accented syllable exactly like the pronunciation 
of the French soit. Qui-santé with the accent on 
the e. I have looked up the degrees and 
titles of foreign countries, and can find none to 
which the initials K.0.C. would correspond; they 
may be the initials for some minor degree, how- 
ever, with which I am not familiar. 


J. M. R.—Yes, a tea may be given in summer; 
indeed, the pleasantest entertainments of the kind 
that I have ever attended were summer functions, 
as they are apt to be less formal and more attrac- 
tive in every way than the winter “ gossip, gob- 
ble, go,” as a well-known New York wit desig- 
nated what we call a tea or “day.” You are 
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mistaken in thinking that a card is no longer 
used for an invitation to a tea; it is the invita- 
tion par excellence for a New York entertain- 
ment, unless the function is to be very informal, 
when the hostess writes personal notes worded 
in the first person, asking a dozen or two friends 
to drop in informally for a cup of tea at a certain 
hour—the excuse for the entertainment being 
usually that it is given for the purpose of having 
her friends meet a guest who is staying with her, 
or whom she especially wants to honor. Or, if 
the tea is to be very formal, several hundred 
people being invited, the invitations are engraved 
cards. The kind most fashionable at present is 
about five inches long by three wide, worded 
thus: 
Mrs. George Lanman 
At Home 
on Saturday, March the sixteenth 
from four until seven o’clock 
21 West Street. 





For the informal tea that you intend to give I 
should advise using your visiting-cards with 


From four until seven o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, June the first 


written in the lower left corner; your name will 
be in the middle of the card, and your address 
in the lower right corner. Send these cards, in 
envelopes which fit them exactly, about ten “4 
before the tea. Address a married couple as Mr. 
and Mrs. White on the envelope unless you want 
only women; then put the wife’s name only on 
the envelope. At the tea have the house open 
and airy, and prettily decorated with wild flow- 
ers and greens. Ask some of your friends to re- 
ceive with you, and two women to dispense hos- 
pitalities at the tea table. Decorate the table 
with a big centre-piece of maidenhair ferns and 
vases of daisies, small dishes of candies—pepper- 
mints, chocolates, and candied fruits; plates of 
dainty sandwiches, made of white bread with let- 
tuce-leaf filling, and graham bread with cream- 
cheese filling, and chopped nuts, and plates of 
small and loaf cakes. Have one woman pour iced 
tea from one end of the table, and, at the other 
end, one with lemonade, which may be made 
a delicious drink if a thick cooked syrup is the 
foundation, and there are all kinds of chopped 
and small fruits floating in the bowl or pitcher. 
Some kind of charged water may be used instead 
of plain water to make the lemonade nicer. In- 
stead of iced tea, iced coffee may be served. 
This is made of regular coffee mixed with milk 
or cream and sugar, which has been cooled; it is 
served in glasses with whipped cream on top of 
each glass. Cold chocolate may be served in the 
same way. 

An evening reception is rather an unusual en- 
tertainment, and for only fifty guests it would be 
more or less informal. You could send small 
notes worded in the third person for the invita- 
tions with your husband’s name mentioned. The 
form I quote for the reception above will bé 
perfectly correct with “Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lanman.” Send the invitations about two weeks 
before the reception. I should advise you to have 
some particular feature for entertaining your 
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guests in the evening. Music would be the best if 
you can command some one to sing or play. If 
you cannot get the musicians, have a person to 
recite, or have a sleight-of-hand performer. Yes, 
your husband should receive with you, standing 
by you to welcome and take leave of the guests. 
The refreshments for the evening entertainment 
should be a little more elaborate than for the 
afternoon tea. I should advise having a salad 
with olives and sandwiches and ices. This will 
be quite enough, but it should be served by maids 
or waiters. If you wish to make the evening en- 
tertainment very informal, write personal notes 
of invitation worded in the first person, or send 
your visiting-cards, adding your husband’s name 
to yours, and using the ao for the tea. You 
may, also, have some of your friends serve the 
refreshments at the supper table if you wish, and 
have merely tea and punch, sandwiches and cake. 
I have been wondering if a kaffeeklatsch would 
not appeal to you for the summer-afternoon en- 
tertainment instead of a tea; write to me if you 
want suggestions, and I will gladly tell you how 
to give such an entertainment. 


M. B. C.—I have asked several people who are 
" up ” in card-playing, and I have consulted sev- 
eral eard-books, but nowhere can I find any game 
known as Morristown euchre. I am under the 
impression that it is seven-handed euchre, which 
I hear originated in Morristown among a small 
coterie of women who met in the afternoons to 
play cards. It is played by seven people, and 

am pretty certain is only another name for the 
popular game that is played so much at present 
in New York and hereabouts. You will find the 
rules for seven-handed euchre fully described in 
the Bazar of February 16, so I will not give them 
to you here. 


Frances.—It is not en régle for the groom at 
a day-time wedding, no matter how small and 
informal the function may be, to wear a cutaway 
coat. The conventional costume is a black frock- 
coat, dark gray trousers, black or fancy waist- 
coat, and white Ascot tie. I have been to wed- 
dings where the groom wore a cutaway coat for 
reasons of economy, because he felt that in the 
future he would have little need of a frock-coat, 
and it was an extravagance to get one for the oc- 
casion—but a groom who can afford the proper 
eestume should wear it by all means. 


M. A. B.—For the benefit of the subseribers of 
whom you write I repeat what I have already 
told you, that a bride should return her wedding- 
calls within two weeks, or certainly a month, 
from the time that they are made. It is better to 
return them within two weeks, and in even a 
week if possible. During the past month three 
brides have returned my wedding-calls within 
ten days—and this is New York where a woman 
is apt to have a visiting-list of several hundred 
names, and where there would be a good excuse 
for waiting a longer time to return calls than in 
a smaller town or in a country village. I am 
very grateful to you for your appreciative let- 
ter. It has made me happy to receive such an 
acknowledgment for the little that I have been 
able to do for you. 
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Mrs. C. H. G.—In New York and in other big 
cities the usual way to announce a change of 
residence is to have a reception, a tea, or days, 
and by meaas of the cards of invitation one sends 
notify all one’s friends and acquaintances of the 
new address. Sometimes only cards with the 
new address on them are sent. No, it is not con- 
sidered enough to have the change of residence 
mentioned in the society column of the news- 
papers, for very likely only a few people will see 
it. IF you do not want to give an entertainment 
for the purpose of notifying your friends of your 
new address send cards to every one on your 
calling-list. Send them after you are ready to 
receive in your new home. There can be no 
objection to this, as it does not commit you to 
anything, not even to being at home in the after- 
noons. But why not have a series of days? It 
is such an easy way of entertaining, and I am 
sure you will want to have your friends see your 
new home and see it to advantage, as they would 
on these days. When a person, in mourning or 
not, leaves the place where she has been living, to 
take up a permanent residence in another town, 
she should send her P. p. ec. cards to every one 
on her calling-list in the town she is leaving. If 
she is in mourning she sends _ black-bordered 
cards with the initials written or engraved as 
above in one corner. The initials are not all 
put in capitals as you write them. 


Mrs. A. J.—An invitation to a débutante’s 
coming-out reception usually requires no acknow- 
ledgment beyond the cards one leaves in attend- 
ing or sends at the time of the reception if one is 
unable to attend. It may be that R. 8. V. P. 
(which is unusual) is engraved on the invitation, 
when, of course, an immediate answer should be 
sent addressed to Mr. and Mrs. George Smith if 
the invitation is sent in the name of both. A 
card should be enclosed, besides, for Miss Smith. 
It depends upon who is invited to such a re- 
ception how many cards are sent in acknowledg- 
ment: a married couple should send two of the 
wife’s cards and three of the husband’s: an un- 
married man should send three cards, an unmar- 
ried woman two. Yes, in acknowledging wedding 
announcements it is correct to address the cards 
one sends to both the groom and the bride—Mr. 
and Mrs. George Smith should be written on the 
envelope. The same rule that I have given above 
applies to the number of cards one sends. It is 
polite to send cards also to the bride’s parents in 
acknowledgment of the announcement—or to 
whoever sends the announcement—although it is 
not obligatory. You touch on a delicate question 
when you ask if a girl of twenty should send in- 
vitations in her own name for a tea when she is 
living with her parents. There are teas and teas! 
It is the custom now among New York girls— 
schoolgirls as well as those out in society—to en- 
tertain a few of their young friends very in- 
formally in the afternoon and have tea and cake 
or chocolate and cake for the refreshments. About 
twenty-five come to the little entertainment and 
the hostess has some contest or game arranged 
for them to play. For these informal, sociable 
teas the voung hostess writes notes of invitation 
in the first person, or she may send her cards, 
and it is not considered bad form that her mo- 
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ther’s name is not mentioned in the invitation. 
Of course her mother receives the guests and is in 
evidence otf and on during the afternoon, but it is 
a young girls’ party pure and simple, and you can 
understand that it would be superfluous for the 
mother to send the invitations. It is a different 
matter when a girl asks all her friends to come 
to tea and sends perhaps fifty or a hundred in- 
vitations. It would be most improper for her to 
send them in her own name only. The cards 
must be in her mother’s name and her mother 
must receive and be present during all the after- 
noon. The entertaining will in this case be more 
or less formal and the refreshments served as at 
any regular tea. I have known instances where 
a mother did not care to receive with her 
daughter who wanted to entertain only young 
people, and then the girl asked one of her young 
married relatives or friends to help her so that 
she was properly chaperoned. She sent her own 
cards or wrote informal notes of invitation, and 
explained to her guests when they came, that her 
mother was unable to be present. But it is better 
for the mother to receive with her daughter unless 
the entertainment is like the kind I describe— 
just an informal little gathering of young people 
for an afternoon’s game or pleasure of some 
kind. 


Tex Years.—The pleasantest way to celebrate 
a wedding anniversary is to have a dinner to 
which should be invited all of the original bridal 
party that one can gather. For a tin wedding 
it should not be difficult to get most of the ushers 
and bridemaids. After the dinner, at which ap- 
propriate speeches should be made and healths 
drunk, a small company who have been invited 
to spend the evening should be entertained in 
some manner appropriate to the occasion. Not 
long ago I went to a wooden wedding which was 
célebrated on this plan and was most successful. 
The tin-wedding entertainment could be carried 
out on the same lines. Have everything on the 
dinner table of tin and all the courses possible 
served in tin dishes. Have the centre-piece a 
sheet of tin and the flowers in a tin bowl. Give 
to each of the guests a little tin pot, with a grow- 
ing plant in it and have for dinner-cards photo- 
graphs of the bride and groom taken about the 
time they were married, and tied together with 
white ribbon or in a tin frame. It will ‘cause 
much fun if the soup is served in small tin bowls, 
the entrées in little tin ramekins, and the substan- 
tial course on tin pie-plates, and -se-on throughout 
the dinner. A good plan for the evening’s en- 
tertainment would be to ask every one who is in- 
vited to send, a day or two before, a photo- 
graph of himself or herself taken about ten 
years before. The hostess should have cards for 
the guests with numbered blanks and should 
number each of the photographs after pinning 
them on the wall or on a curtain or portiére: the 
guessing of whom each picture represents will 
cause much fun. A prize of a photograph album 
should be given to the most successful guesser. 
For the refreshments for the evening company I 
should advise bouillon served in tin drinking-cups 
on small tin saucers; creamed lobster in tin 
ramekins on a tin pie-plate with a dainty sand- 
wich or two; vegetable salad served in scooped- 
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out tomatoes with buttered finger-rolls, and, if 
you want, have too with this course jellied chicken 
in individual moulds, all served on tin plates. 
For dessert have individual ices in scalloped 
muffin-tins and cake. Be sure to have the tin 
service, for it will cost very little and make so 
much fun. Have also with the evening refresh- 
ments some kind of a punch or lemonade and at 
the end coffee in demi-tasses. Another splendid 
idea for an entertainment for any wedding anni- 
versary is to give a series of tableaux, each pic- 
ture representing some scene in the life of the 
married couple. Relatives should be chosen to 
take the parts who resemble the bride and groom 
of the oceasion. I heard of one most successful 
entertainment of this kind at a tin wedding 
where the small children of the family took the 
parts: one tableau was the marriage, done by 
the wee daughter and son; another was the first 
meeting, and so on. It happened that one of the 
children, aged four, was the image of the bride’s 
mother and most amusingly acted the role of 
mother-in-law. If you could arrange for a series 
of tableaux of this kind to entertain your guests 
they will be certain to “take” better than any- 
thing else. Some one should, also, write an 
original poem for one of the children to read in 
honor of the anniversary. 


D. B. M.—Indeed I have considered the situa- 
tion carefully, for I know exactly what a com- 
plex problem you feel you have to face. But let 
me reassure you; many and many a wife and 
mother is in a similar predicament. How can it 
be otherwise when one has since marriage had 
little children to take care of and is occupied in 
the most natural, best of all ways that a woman 
can be occupied? But I must congratulate you 
for the conclusion you have reached and your 
wise, wholesome desire to take up social life again 
and make a position for yourself and your hus- 
band and above all for your children’s future. 
And so in thinking over the whole matter 
with all the circumstances that you have so 
clearly stated, it seems to me that it would be 
unwise to start out to entertain elaborately even 
if you have the means for it. No, I should not 
advise you to give a big, general reception nor 
big dinners nor anything of the sort. First of all 
it would be inappropriate to entertain so in your 
small house, for you know there is proportion in 
everything. But what you could do is to send 
out cards for four days in April, or, as it might 
be better not to entertain in Lent, send out cards 
for, let us say, the last three Saturdays in April. 
I should have simple invitations; just your own 
visiting-cards with the address engraved in the 
lower right corner and “Saturday afternoons, 
April thirteenth, twentieth and twenty-seventh ” 
engraved in the lower left corner. This would 
be the correct form. Send out the cards in en- 
velopes which fit them exactly, addressing a mar- 
ried couple as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Green. Satur- 
day is a good time to entertain in this way, as 
men are more apt to be at leisure and your hus- 
band may be present. He must not, of course, 
regularly receive with you, but he should be in 
evidence and help you entertain the guests. You 
must have these days very attractive little func- 
tions, for everything depends on the details. Read 
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the answer in the Good Form columns in No. 6 
to W. B.. It may give you some s stions; but 
as you do not want to entertain elaborately ask 
only one friend to help you at the tea table—if 
your husband is present the one will be all you 
will need. Be sure to have the house in perfect 
order inside and out, the maid who opens the 
door de rigueur in black dress with neat white 
apron, collar, cap, and cuffs, with a tray always 
in her hand on which to take the cards. She 
must open the door for departing as well as in- 
coming visitors. Have a little tea table in the 
receiving-room and serve only tea and punch and 
sandwiches and cake. But have the table look 
attractive with a pretty cover, dainty china and 
spotless tea-service, small dishes of cakes and 
sandwiches, a vase of flowers, and candles lighted 
on it when it grows dark. Have some flowers in 
the receiving-room. Wear a becoming dress and 
have your assistant prettily gowned. Your husband 
should wear a frock-coat with dark gray trousers 
and black or fancy waistcoat. I know these 
teas will go off well. Return the calls made on 
these days within two weeks, and then begin to 
entertain with little dinners and luncheons. At 
first have only six guests, making eight for a 
dinner; but choose them carefully. You can with 
a little thought very soon become a hostess whose 
invitations will be eagerly accepted if you get the 
right people to meet each other and have refined, 
attractive dinners which need not cost much but 
must be quite perfect of their kind. Have several 
of these dinners during the spring and a luncheon 
or two, and why not have a children’s party for 
your little people? You will find in answer to 
A. D., Bazar No. 7, W. B., in No. 6, and Eleanor, 
in No. 3, some useful hints, I think, for these 
entertainments. After you have had the days 
and the dinners and luncheons the ball will be 
started rolling all right. Meanwhile you will 
probably receive invitations in return which you 
should accept, wearing pretty, becoming dresses 
to the entertainments and making as much of 
yourself as possible—this is every woman’s duty, 
especially if she is a wife and mother. Try to 
read up on the subjects which are generally talked 
of so that you will be an intelligent companion 
besides educating yourself, and try to find out 
what are the interests of the people you want to 
know. Return your calls regularly. When you 
have established a position for yourself it will be 
perfectly permissible for you, when you meet a 
stranger who is congenial at a luncheon or dinner 
or any entertainment at the house of a mutual 
friend, to ask her if you may not call as you 
would like to know her better; so, gradually, you 
will enlarge your circle without forcing yourself. 
I should advise you, if you have time, to go into 
some charitable work—join one of the societies 
of your church and do what you can to help 
others outside of your home. Send your children 
to schools where they will meet children whom 
you may want them to have as friends all their 
lives and let them entertain these children once 
in a while. Next winter send out cards for a 
series of days and give during the winter some 
musicales or readings if you can afford them. I 
am very certain that you will succeed in your 
undertakings! It only requires tact and thought 
for others. 
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The Bazar’s corre- 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their honsehold work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


Juty.—You have made the answering of your 
questions an easy matter, numbering and con- 
densing them as you have done. You have also 
made it a pleasure! You must ask for “ mark- 
ing cotton,” and if you use monograms there 
should be two on the table-cloth, one on either 
side of the centre. Initials, when used without 
being combined, do not appear on the top of the 
table when set. They are placed down by the hem. 
When the napkins are very large the monogram 
sometimes goes in the centre, ordinarily, however, 
it is placed in the middle about three or four 
inches above the hem, individual judgment being 
exercised about the border. Fringed napkins and 
doilies are marked in the same way, the very tiny 
doilies in the centre so as to show through the 
glass of the finger-bowls. Monograms and crests 
are, when embroidered, a luxury, as marking in 
this country is an expensive operation. The only 
rule is to use them whenever you can if you can 
afford to pay for the work. 

Relieve your blue paper with all the white that 
you can get in the draperies and hangings. In 
that way the feeling of daintiness is accentuated, 
Have the white ruffled curtains, a blue window- 
seat, and white shades. Keep the bed white. A 
swiss muslin over blue, and trimmed with fine 
embroidery makes a charming cover and valance 
if you want a little color about the bed. 


AnonymMovus.—You see that I am respecting 
your modesty, but why should you mind if I do 
not? All who read know that I commit myself 
publicly to advice, while possibly not a dozen 
persons know who asked it. The tops of the 
doors and the windows should be on a level, and 
the doors as wide as you can make them. In 
other words, they should be comfortable and 
not look like slits in some fortification. Doors 
and windows, though bearing a relation to each 
other in the way of height, bear little in width, 
at least as we build our houses in these days. 
You will get a certain lightness of effect by using 
white wood-work, and you can then use white 
window curtains. If the lines of your wood- 
work are bad, however, you would accentuate 
them less strongly with green. In that case you 
should use yellow curtains. Yes! I know the 
bookease to which you refer very well. You will 
get much value out of one. Personally I like 
mine a little higher so that I can look the title 
of a book I love squarely in the face! The pic- 


ture which gives you the greatest sense of re- 
pose should go over the fireplace; your mirror 





might go over some og of your bookease. You 
must experiment with your pictures, being care- 
ful to so group them that you avoid the “ spotty ” 
and the scattered. They must not be hung on too. 
straight a level, and they should almost always 
suggest a centre of interest—one picture being 
made the starting-point, as it were, although this. 
should be done with tact, the formality of rule 
prevailing in other days not being insisted upon 
now. The —— of the moulding is a question 
of taste. It goes below the frieze, if you have 
one. But be careful about a frieze! So many 
are ugly. The ceiling can be tinted over the 
plaster, white if your paint is white, and with 
a mere suggestion of green if you have the green 
paint. If you have a view to consider, see to it 
that your thin curtains do not fall over the 
panes. Velours is excellent for portiéres and 
curtains, being the same on both sides. 


Crara.—I know just, the kind of house you 
mean—large, roomy, and airy. You ought to 
make it interesting. Your furniture will help. 
you. You have a Persian carpet in your hall 
which you wish to use, and in your two parlors— 
practically one room—you have a green carpet 
with pink roses, the same figures and colors being 
repeated in your damask portiéres. These figures 
and colors, then, compel you to plain materials 
for your walls. The softest of the rose-tones should 
be used either in tiny stripes or in a plain surface 
—not a smooth and shining surface, however, 
which is quite a different affair. As a light wall 
color running down to the wash-board is not pret- 
ty, especially when mahogany furniture is used 
against it,you want either a dado of green match- 
ing the green of your carpet, or a line of low 
bookeases painted white, and running round the 
room. The two rooms—practically one—should 
be alike. By concentrating all the musical in- 
terests in one room you can give to each a dif- 
ferent character. 

I am a little in the dark as to what you mean 
by Persian colors in your hall carpet, some Per- 
sian colors being the softest of greens and cream 
tones,some having blue and yellow predominating. 
Here, however, are two or three ideas: Gold pa- 
per, not gilt, to tone with the parlor walls; a 
flowered paper, repeating the pinks of the parlor 
walls, and showing a great many green leaves; 
or again, plain green walls, with light ceiling and 
white paint, and as many brass sconces and 
green palms as you can get into it. You must. 
make the ultimate decision. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.’’ 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is- entitled to be labelled or sold as *‘ Baker's Chocolate"’ or “* Baker’s Cocoa.” 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above address. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Nortu Suore.—If you only knew the difference 
that certain letters make! Yours is so sweet and 
appreciative—thanking me for the pleasure my 
answers to others have afforded you! It makes 
my desire to be of service to you stronger per- 
haps than even my ability! However, I always 
stand ready to be appealed to again. One of my 
sweetest associations is with a sofa in a New 
York hall, much like yours, where the children 
are always standing round me while my over- 
shoes are being removed and my wraps laid by, 
when I go there on a snowy day to take my 
Sunday luncheon with them. For that reason I 
do not want that seat taken out of your hall! 
Keep it just where it is, but put your piano in 
the parlor and make a library of that upstairs 
room. The hall will not give you privacy. Those 
mirrors are used in many houses, and are draped 
with curtains on either side, as porti@res are 
draped, On one side a large palm standing on 
the floor is most effective. Put your piano with 
its keys toward the parlor window and at right 
angles to the wall. Have the window seats cush- 
ioned, the color of the cushions continuing the 
body color of the floor. In that dining-room 
window put thin sheer cream-colored curtains next 
the panes, then fill the entire space with rubber- 
trees. When it comes to the tinting of your 
walls I am in despair. Ordinary workmen find 
it so difficult to get just the right shades. Soft 
yellow tones would be your surest, besides being 
good with the weod-work. With yellow you can 
always hang blue, red, green, and golden-brown, 
and if the yellow inclines toward creamy, you 
can put up tapestries with good effect. You can 
get rid of the straight effects you dislike in your 
hall by using porti@res at the parlor and dining- 
room doors, and again in the hall by the radiator, 
and also by massing palms or rubber-trees in 
the hall window. Remember that a hall not too 
crowded always adds dignity to a house. 

Be sure to tell me if I have not given just the 
kind of help that you looked for. 


Cc. C. L.—If I were you I should not attempt 
pictures in that dining-room until I found some- 
thing with so compelling a note that I felt 
myself obliged to put it up. (You are quite right 
about not putting family photographs there.) 
It seems to me that the very character of your 
wall-paper, with the design in pillars and the 
frieze as a crown, makes pictures quite impos- 
sible. I would not attempt them, nor anything, 
unless, perhaps, candlesticks, sconces, and mir- 
rors, not in highly polished brass, but in dull 
tones and in iron, perhaps. If you are tempted 
with a picture do not have mats of any kind. 


Miss B.—Why should you want, my dear 
friend, to get anything better than your chairs, 
which are all of a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
years old? If they are good in themselves you 
could hardly do better. You do want, however, to 
place them quite differently—not so stiffly against 


DECORATION 


the walls. I notice no windows to the south on 
your diagram and no fireplace. Can you not get 
a Franklin? You need an open fire in a room, 
to be used in winter, and you ought to try and get 
the southern sun in those rooms. Use a yellow 
cartridge-paper with golden-brown curtains, some 
yellow in the thin draperies over the muslin cur- 
tains. You will find these colors harmonizing 
with your old chair coverings If you have a 
piece of yellow silk drape the door, otherwise let 
it remain as it is, putting a table by one open- 
ing with a lamp and flowers, and on the other 
side palms. Take the chairs out of the corners. 
Put a sofa against the south wall of the first 
room, one of your tables and a lamp by it. Your 
piano should go by that west window in the sec- 
ond room, its keys to the wall, a table in front 
with flowers and silver frames. Corner mirrors 
in one of the rooms would add to its effective- 
ness. As you have a living-room elsewhere, and 
no fireplace here, I should arrange these two par- 
lors with reference to my music, the chairs and 
sofas so placed that your guests can listen com- 
fortably, the family life going on elsewhere, and 
a certain amount of formality ruling here. 


Torry.—tIf you will get some torchon lace and 
some insertion and make your cloth fit the top of 
your table you will have a good tea-cloth to be 
used over a larger cloth or on the table alone, as 
you choose. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ReEApeR.—I can give you 
but little encouragement about your particular 
pottery. As I wrote you before, books on the 
subject contain no reference to it. There is -a 
store in lower Broadway at which it can be 
found, but the large stores on Fifth Avenue never 
heard of it. Therefore it may or may not be 
good, but certainly it has not yet won distinction, 
and if you are interested in making a collection, 
famous for beauty and distinction only, I should 
advise your beginning with something else. 


G.S.M.—I find that I was'right. At the largest 
and best known silversmiths in New York, those 
whose names are like household possessions, they 
laugh at the idea of using lacquer on silver. 
They never heard of collodion and alcohol being 
mixed. They say too that all lacquer will rub 
off, even when you try to remove only the finger- 
marks. 


G. S.—I studied all the pictures at the Water- 
Color Exhibition now being held at the old 
Academy of Design, but no distinct departures 
are made in framing. Gilt frames are universally 
used, and in the majority of cases gilt mats to 
match. Works by amateurs may not be worth 
these expensive frames, passe-partout doing very 
well. Remember that all picture-lovers study 
their frames with care and try different mats 
against their pictures; no two are alike in tone, 
and the color of the pictures must be considered. 
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No better silk was ever made than that which bears 
this famous name. Easy to sew with, too strong to 
break, evenly twisted, no knots, no kinks, no short 
measure. Its use for hand or machine sewing brings 
delight instead of despair. Cheap silk is dear at any 
price. 

If your dealer does not keep CORTICELLI go to some 
other store. It will pay you to do so. If you are inter- 
ested in fancy-work, tell us so on a postal card, and we 
will tell you all about Corticelli Filo Silk for Embroidery. 


Nonotuck Silk Company, ‘2,8c8¢° ii" 
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Stern Brothers 


Recent Importations 


oO 
Paris Lingerie 
are now being shown 
comprising original and 
exclusive creations made 
expressly for them, in 
Liseuses, Matinees, 
Chemises de Nuit & de Jour 
Negligees, Jupons, 
Pantalons & Cache Corsets 
of Silk, Nainsook and Batiste 
Estimates furnished for 
Wedding Trousseaux 
which may be selected from their 
choice collections or made to order 
to meet individual requirements. 


West Twenty-third St., N. Y. 











CELEBRATED HATS 
Round Hatsé& Bonnets 


CORRECT STYLES IN 


Golfing & Outing Hats 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 
Write for Booklet of Styles. 


1107-110¢ Broadway, } 


MADISON SQUARE, WEST ' 


DEVIL TALES 


NEAR LIBERTY STREET 
Price, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. | 
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NEW YORK 





By VIRGINIA | 
FRAZER BOYLE 





| material. 
| shade of blue, and have it made with a plain 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


8S. P. H.—A white dotted swiss muslin is the 
en frock you can have for your daughter. 
fou can trim it with an attached flounce, or with 
four or five ruffles edged with lace, and with 
long lines of lace on the upper part of the skirt, 
if she is tall. You might have the dress made 
with a guimpe and ruffles of lace, and have a 
white surah or a colored surah sash. A rose- 
pink or bright blue sash will look well, especially 
if you have a hat of the same color made’ of 
chiffon or mousseline de soie. To begin with, 
you will have to have the skirt long enough be- 
fore you attempt to make the gown over any 
other way. You can have an attached flounce of 
accordion-pleated liberty satin in black or blue, 
and a smart bolero of the same, and trim with 
yellowish lace put on in appliqué figures on 
flounce and bolero. In the spring number of 
the Bazar you will find several new designs that 
may please you better than the one I now de- 
scribe. 


ALABAMA.—Do not use the gilt on your gown. 
A heavy black lace will look very well, and you 
ean line the lace with white satin or taffeta if 
you want to have a light effect. But if the skirt 
is in good order, do not change it. Freshen the 
waist by new trimming with a white lace front 
and white lace under-sleeves, but it is a mistake 
to put too much money in making over gowns 
that are in good order. The picturesque frocks 
are always pretty for little children, and the 
= you speak of for your little girl would, 

I should think, be very attractive. 


L. R. H.—I cannot advise your making up 
the material of which you enclose sample, for it 
is not in fashion, and in itself is not attractive 
enough. If you should feel that you must use 
it be sure to put quite an amount of black with 
it. The trimming of which you enclose sample, 
while it is not new, is quite possible nowadays 
and would look well on a thin black woollen. 


| The corded silk would make a good yoke and 


sleeves, but be sure you have something lighter 
on the collar, for a corded silk like that is very 
trying just against the face. 


PEeRPLEXED.—It would be very foolish for you 
| to attempt to do anything with the gown of 
which you enclose sample, for I am quite sure 
you will find before you get through that you 
| will have spent more money than in buying new 
Buy an inexpensive serge in a good 


skirt and with some fulness around the hips and 
in the back. Have a short blazer jacket with a 
loose front, and do not forget that a bustle—a 
small pad just at the centre of the back—will 
make you look thinner. In Bazar No. 6, page 
346, is a good model for your cotton crépon, but 
do not use a red lining—use white or some light 
color. The model of the waist in Bazar No. 6, 
page 350, is a good one for you to follow. W hen 
under- sleeves are worn this spring and summer, 
they will be much less exaggerated in effect. 
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Daintiest 
jSummer Costume 


£; you have ever worn may be made of Lorraine lawns 
. i or cotton and silk dress goods. The most exquisite 
; d y ¥ fabrics ever woven are the Lorraine Swiss Novelties, 
St. Gall Tissues, Thread-lace Tissues, Satin-striped 
Tissues, Zephyr Ginghams and Chambrays. 


Lorraine Egyptian Tissues 
Lorraine Tsatlee Silks 


Lorraine Embroidered Pineapples 


Ask for them at the leading dealers. Write us if you 
can’t obtain them. 
The Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition was awarded 
the Lorraine Manufacturing Company. 





Eight Charming Costumes 
designed Red, be made of Lorraine dress goods 
are Gnvcrencd wd Gearon in pn Book of Dress. 
Sent free on request. 














LORRAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MAKERS OF CoTTon AND WoRSTED Dagss Goops 
a¥D FLANSELS, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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DRESS SHIELDS 


THE KIND 
MAMA USES 
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“Among all the instruments of the renowned makers, 
here and abroad, I to-day prefer the Weber because of 
its sympathetic tone- -quality.” EMMA CALVE. 

“The Weber has given me the greatest satisfaction.” 

JOHANNA GADSKI. 

“The quality and tone are exceedingly sympathetic.” 

MILKA TERNINA. 

‘*It is a beautiful instrument.” 

EDOUARD DE RESZKE. ° 
‘* Perfect for accompanying the voice.” 
ERNST VAN DYCK. 


‘*Your pianos surpass all in excellence, both as to 











Elastic, Soft as Kid 
GUARANTEED § pa 





. sonority and richness of tone.” T. SALIGNAC. Perspira tion § 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. tw Proo 


Send for » Cataieges. 


EASILY WASHED 
WEBER WAREROOMS: NO OTHER SHIELD HAS 


THESE ADVANTAGES 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold: Everywhere 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. : y Rue iol 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. ype lammekee /ELD 
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CO. NewYo 
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Linen Crash 
Suitings 


Among the plain colors, which 
includes all the staples, the natural 
linen shades are very prominent and 
popular. Some of the most stylish 


of these natural grounds are bright- | 


ened by having some dashes of color 


woven into them, forming uneven | 


checks. 


For tailor-made, walking, and out- | 


ing suits, this fabric is admirably 
adapted. 

A full range of plain colors is 
also shown. 


Our Embroidery and Lace Department, in 

connection with our Wash Dress Goods De- 

artment, shows a bright new stock of Edgings, 
ara Beadings, and Allovers. 


‘*The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 



















made with pure SPANISH LICORICE - 
Unsurpassed for cure of COUGHS *COLDS 
5 © 1O¢ PACKAGES. 


Our GLIYCERINE [ABLETS 


For all Throat Affections - 
Sold by -10 25¢ 


and BOXES.— 
re or sent 
pais Bie et se etee 


863 Broadway - NEw YORK - 














QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Dixie.—Velvet coats in the summer are hardly 
worth while making up, but for the late sprin 
and early autumn are very smart. The mode 
on page 344 of Bazar No. 6 is a good one for you 
to follow. For your golf suit, a black and white 
checked tweed would be capital. The circular 
skirt, with the box-pleat in the back, inverted, 
and the short reefer coat, is the best model, un- 
| less you prefer the Eton jacket, such as is illus- 
trated on page 289 of Bazar No. 5. 


ELeANoR.—The taffeta flounce is a good idea 
to let down your black gown; but as your taffeta 
has already seen service, I think you would bet- 
ter gather it than have it pleated, as the pleat- 
ing done by machine is hard on silk. Your idea 
| for the red taffeta for your little girl, I think, 
| is capital, and the frock ought to be very be- 

coming. It is always best to have accordion or 

side pleating done by machine rather than to 
| attempt it one’s self, for the people who have the 
| correct machine do it best. 





An Otp Svusscriser.—The black lace shawl 
will make you a very smart gown, and I should 
| certainly advise your using it. There have been 
| one or two illustrations of lace gowns (see page 
| 337, Bazar No. 6), and there will be more in 
| the Bazar later, for which you can utilize your 
| lace. The black mousseline de soie embroidered 
and made up over white taffeta is very smart, 
| and your black satin skirt will look well with 
your white silk waist, and not in the least an- 
tiquated. The black lace scarf is exactly what 
you need, also the black satin shoulder cape; 
apparently you are well provided for in all re- 
| spects. You and your daughter will both need 
| smart walking gowns in Atlantic City, with light 
wool or silk gowns for afternoon and evening. 
You should take long coats and smart high waists 
for evening wear. I should also advise your 
putting in evening waists, although you may not 
have a chance to wear them, as full dress at a 
hotel is not often required. I should advise your 
| waiting a while longer before making up your 
black and white silk; it ought to make you a 
very smart gown. It is quite in style, and there 
will be several illustrations in the Bazar, any 
one of which you can copy, if you wish to change 
it at all. 


Otp Supscriper.—Many people now wear all 
| white, even in first mourning, for summev, but 
no lace or embroidery is allowed. The white 
| lawns, white dimities, and white piqués are all 
| correct, and, of course, in the black materials 
those that are of plain design also. 


A Supscriser.—The material of which you en- 
close sample is in the nature of a barége. A good 
model to choose is the one in Bazar 6, page 1, 

| and the material will look vastly better made up 

| over white than with any other color. You should 

| trim it with lace bands or with satin ribbons of 
the darkest shade of the blue or of the yellow 

| of the shade of the centre of the flower. It 

| would be a mistake to put white ribbons, as it 
is so colorless in itself. 
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AN indefinable air of style and exclusive elegance makes the 
= PHIPPS & ATCHISON 
Tailored & Sporting Hats 


so strikingly superior to all otbers. 


€ €T QUALiTg Pp 





















On sale only by 
leading houses in all & 
principal cities, and ve 


Scotts, 
Limited, 
Sole agents in 


London 
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A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 


By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as “ Manners and 
Social Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition 
has been in part rewritten, and contains several entirely 
new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1.25 
souane HARPER & BROTHERS Wei7y* 


NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. 7s ¥ii/ow Coupon is om 
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GUARANTY COUPON 
THE ’ 
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ge CUSHION BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
Yh is Guaranteed to the dealer 
and user against imperfections, 


Look for the Name on Every Loop 








CUSHION- 


sutton HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 
LOOK 
For the Name GEORGE FROST CO. 
on Every Loop. Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW DESSERT New in Flavor 


ew in Substance 


RAMONA 24 ATHENA 





Sugar Wafers 


Suitable to serve at the banquet board 
or as light refreshment with tea or ices. 
Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 























CARDIGAN 


4A Great American Novel 


BY 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ The Conspirators ” 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
FOR MARCH 16th 
























Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


“YVELOUTINE 








HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 


TOILET POWDER—- CEL. EF’ A‘Y, Invento 
9. Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “‘FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY | 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In Thrilling Days of Army Life (Harper & 
. Brothers), General George A. Forsyth has cer- 
tainly presented a collection of stories that thrill. 
The volume includes A Frontier Fight, an Apa- 
che Raid, The Closing Scenes at Appomattox 
Court-House, and other exciting events in our 
military history. The true story of Sheridan’s 
ride, as set forth in the volume, is of special 
interest. The author, who was an eye-witness to 
it all, completely refutes the statements recently 
made to belittle this famous trip from Winches- 
ter to the front. Incidentally, an extract from 
that chapter is significant: “I found General 
Sheridan standing on the line of battle on the 
pike, at the junction of General Getty’s division 
of the Sixth Corps and the remnant of the Army 
of West Virginia, or what was called the Eighth 
Corps. In the group of officers who ‘Were stand- 
ing around him were General R. B. Hayes and 
Lieutenant William McKinley, both of whom 
have since been President of the United States.” 
General Forsyth writes in an easy style, that 
makes pleasant reading, while omitting none 
of the details that give his work the stamp of 
authenticity and accuracy. The illustrations 
by R. F. Zogbaum are admirable, and add great- 
ly to the attraction of the volume. 


In New York in Fiction (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), 
the author, Arthur Bartlett Morris, has collected 
in one volume the delightful papers originally 
published in The Bookman. Mr. Morris divides 
his book into three parts: 

Part I. Old and Proletarian New York. 

Part II. About Washington Square. 

Part III. The New City and Suburban New 
York. 

Among the various chapters are “ Park Row 
in Fiction,” “The Great East Side,” “ Bohemia,” 
“The New York of Davis and Faweett,” and 
“ About Madison Square.” A great interest lies 
in the illustrations, which picture the actual 
buildings and scenes described in popular books. 
Thus we have photographs of “ The House Where 
Van Bibber Found His Burglar,” “ Tom Grogan’s 
House,” “ The House of Janice Meredith,” “ John 


Lennox’s House” (David Harum), “ Tiluoki’s 
House” (As it was Written), and numerous 
others. 


Among the books which have not lost their 
popularity, even though no longer to be counted 
among the new arrivals, is Mrs. John Sherwood’s 
Epistle to Posterity (Harper & Brothers). In 
spite of the cynical remark of Rousseau, which 
Mrs. Sherwood quotes apropos of her chosen title: 
“Voici une lettre qui n’arrivera jamais A son 
adresse,” already her contemporaries are getting 
full benefit of the author’s charming reminis- 
cences of her girlhood and maturity. And pos- 
terity is not likely to fail to appreciate the good 
things Mrs. Sherwood bequeaths to it, for 
such treasures of memory grow more precious 
as the generation which remembered passes away. 
As one reads of the interesting days spent by the 
young and enthusiastic giri in the company of 
such men as Lowell, Emerson, Prescott, and 
Daniel Webster, the sense of thankfulness grows 
that such a clever observer and chronicler- was 
given such great opportunities. 
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Why Not Habe It Right ? 





There’s a heap 
of Pleasure in 
Looking Well 


Have you ever 
stopped to think 
how much it all 
depended upon 


WHO 
BUILT 
THE 
CORSET 
YOU 
WEAR? 


You would not 
go to a shoe- 
maker for gloves 
—they both use 
leather. A cor- 
set maker who 
knows his art 
creates perfect 
figures and af- 
fords his custom- 
er not only pleas- 
ure but comfort. 
It’s in the “know 
how ” in 
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in Models No. 402 and No. 217, 
our latest creations, which makes 
them perfect. No. 217 is a proper 
straight front, not a “‘ freak” corset. 
No. 217 is the new figure corset. 
No. 402 is a beauty model for those 
who seek erect position and grace- 
ful hip lines. 

Both are made of fine quality material, 
handsomely trimmed, and workmanship of a 
high order, medium low bust—allows free and 
easy breathing, keeps the abdomen in place, 
are full gored and bias cut. 


Price, $1.00 a pair 


IN WHITE AND DRAB— SIZES 18 TO 30 
Extra Sizes, 50c, Extra 


: If your local dealer can’t supply you, we will. In ordering, 
send your waist and bust measure and hip measure. 


JACKSON CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Manufacturers of the J.C. C. CORSETS. 


You can do the publishers of HARPER’S a favor by mentioning 
their name when ordering or asking your merchant for this corset. 
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The New 
Suits and Skirts 
for Easter 


WELE-MADE and 

properly finished gar- 
ment fits you and is 
stylish. Good materials, 
properly sponged, wear 
well and will not shrink. 
Our new suits and skirts 
for Spring embody all of 
these qualities. Made to 
order—to your measure— 
from the samples which 
we send you at as little 
prices as these : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, 
Lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta, 

$15 up. 

New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Wash Dresses, $34 up. 
We Pay Express Charges 
Everywhere. 





Whatever we send you must fit and give you satis- 
faction. If it does not, send it back, and we will re- 
fund your money. It’s your good-will we want most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free as soon as 
you ask for them—by return mail. Your order, too, 
will have personal attention—the kind of attention 
which you would give it yourself if you were having 
a garment made under your own eyes by your own 
dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














Credit is often established by the fact of | sister or auntie sits at the piano and plays, the 


It says a good | 


having a life insurance policy. 
deal for its holder—endorses for him. 
tigate the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BROWN’S Fiockes 


“The best . preparation for colds, coughs, 


and asthma. 
MRS. 8S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 
“ Pre-eminently the best.” 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Inves- 













“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


SYRUP” 





THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


How to keep the children happity employed on 
Sunday is a question worth considering. It is 
advisable that they should feel the difference 
between Sunday and the week-days. Yet if small 
children are compelled to spend the day in idle- 
ness it will do them very little good. These 
active little beings must have occupation for mind 
and body. It is a good plan to begin the re- 
ligious training of the child very early in life. 
The seeds of belief should be planted in infancy 
and the little one taught as soon as it can speak 
to say a morning and evening prayer to the 
Heavenly Father. While still quite young children 
should form the habit of going to church. Of 
course they will not always or often understand 
what they hear, but they will like the service, 
hear the grand church music, grow familiar with 
the prayers and responses, and if the sermon is 
above their heads it will-make very little differ- 
ence. The gentle and thoughtful mother may pro- 
vide herself with a picture-book or a pad and 
pencil to amuse the restless child, and should 
sleep overcome the golden head, so much the 
better. 

For children the Sunday dinner is usually with 
the family in the middle of the day. Fathers 
are so busy during the week that they do not 
see very much of their children and the little 
ones have the best chance of getting acquainted 
with them by daylight in the pleasant intercourse 
of Sunday afternoon. It seems very hard to deny 


| a little girl her doll on Sunday when the dolly 


stands to her in the place of a child and she is its 
little mother. Yet other toys freely used on 
week-days may be put aside for Sunday and there 
may be Sunday blocks and picture-books and 
Sunday games which will be looked forward to 
all the week. A pleasant walk helps to pass the 
afternoon and then there may come an hour of 
reading aloud from an interesting book or story 
telling. 

By all means let there be singing in the home. 
Children love to sing, and if the mother or elder 


home concert will be greatly enjoyed. It is a 
good plan to have a special Sunday treat at sup- 
per-time, and if the maid goes out and the mother 
herself gets the tea, the children may be allowed 
to help arrange it and clear it away, and this 


| will be something that will be found perfectly de- 


| going off to spend the time alone. 


lightful. If there is any dainty of which a child 
is specially fond, that may be prepared for Sun- 
day. In a certain household each child is per- 
mitted to choose in turn what he or she would 
tike for Sunday dessert, and this privilege is never 
forgotten in the Saturday housekeeping. If pos- 
sible let the child sit up an hour later on Sunday 
than on other days. This of itself will make a 
red-letter day, for there is nothing the average 
child so dislikes as going to bed, leaving the 
grown people in the pleasant sitting-room and 
Although a 
child soon falls asleep, it is nevertheless against 
his will that, as Robert Louis Stevenson says, “ he 
has to go to bed by day.” We should try to 
make Sunday the brightest day of the week for 
the children. 
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The Portion of Labor’ 


A New Novel by 


MARY E. WILKINS 
Begins in 
Harper's Magazine 


FOR MARCH 


SHORT oS PAGES IN 
STORIES COLORS 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing qualities. A 


drink for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 














Special Notice to Golf Players 


You can keep thoroughly in touch with the 
game if you have in your possession a, copy of 


Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 





IT TELLS How to reach all Golf Clubs. When organized, names of officers, 
entrance fees, annual dues, distance of holes, kind of courses. 

IT GIVES Summary of events in 1900. Championship statistics for seven 
years. List of all golf associations and clubs belonging to them. 


a —{ 


Invaluable for Settling Disputes 


Handsomely Illustrated. Completely Indexed. 
Bound in half-leather. Price, $1 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
































GAGE’S WORLD’S FAIR MEDAL HAIR SPECIFIC. 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the hair of both men and women. 
Awarded the only Medal and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 
World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. 

The only American Hair Remedy admitted to compete for the Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris Exposition, 1900. Discovered by a chemist holding the highest possible 
endorsements from the eminent authority Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D., for thirty years 
Professor of Chemistry at Vassar College. Alsoa great number of autograph endorsements 
from such distinguished persons as Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. Florence, Adelina Patti, Mme. 
Helena Modjeska, Julia Marlowe, Lilli Lehmann, Emma Albani, Lillian Russell, Nellie 
Melba, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, and scores of others. 

‘This remarkable Remedy i8 guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling af once ; (2) To produce 
a fine, healthy, permament growth over the entire head ; (3) To restore the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the scalp, including itching and 
dandruff ; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the haisfluffy, and does not interfere with frizzing ; 
(6) It contains no dye. Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 

If you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings (the entire hair, root and all), 
we will make a microscopic examination and report results to you, gratis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordi size, $1.00. 
For ordinary cases, one bottle is usually sufficient. 
SPECIAL AGENT : John Wanamaker, New York City and Philadelphia. 
Trade supplied by McKesson & Robbins, Wholesale | ists, New York. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will OAL ward a bottle to any address, 














all charges prepaid by us. Address GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL O@., Dept. D, New York City. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. I am feeding my boy, who is nearly four  ¥ 


months old, on cow’s milk, diluted as you sug- 
gest in your article of December 22 in Hagper’s 
Bazar. I am using cow’s milk one part, water 


two parts, and while it seems to agree with him, | 
and his food is well digested, he is quite badly | 


constipated. What would you advise for this? 
Would you advise my diluting his milk (which 
is the upper part of a quart which has stood 


twelve hours, and is from our own cow ) with one | 
part gruel and one of water, and if so what | 


kind of gruel?—¥M. 8. 8. 


A. Yes, it would be a very good plan to use | 


gruel instead of water for a diluent. Make oat- 
meal gruel and carefully strain it, and use equal 
parts of this and water to dilute the food at 


first. Later you may use the gruel alone. It | 


would be well also to add a little pure cream to 
each bottle; begin with a teaspoonful, and if 
this agrees with the baby add a little more. 
I think you will find his bowels will be more 
regular. You may also massage the abdomen 
night and morning. 


Q. How often should an infant, four months 
old, go out at this season? -Why does my baby 
gasp and hold his breath when taken out? Is 
it because he is kept in the house too much? 
Please answer this as soon as possible.—* Pheniz.” 

A. If there is a strong, cold wind or much 
melting snow I should let baby take his airing 
in the house, putting on his out-door wraps and 
opening the windows for a little while. At other 
times he should go out for at least an hour 
every day. Choose a time when the sun is out 
brightest, and place a hot-water bag at his feet 
in the carriage; if he seems perfectly warm and 
comfortable keep him out longer. The child 
gasps and holds his breath probably because the 
change from a warm nursery to the cold air 
is too sudden; the cold air rushing into his 
lungs makes him “catch his breath.” Take 
him into the hall and open the door a little 
first until he becomes gradually accustomed 
to the difference in the air. 





Q. My baby, about thirteen months old, has 
eleven teeth, having just cut his third double 
tooth. Do you think that he will get his stom- 
ach and eye teeth before next summer? He cut 
his first eight teeth in two months, and then 
waited two months before he cut his first double 
tooth. Please tell me how long he will wait 


before cutting the eye and stomach teeth— | 


W. R. K. 

A. It is impossible to tell exactly when your 
baby will cut his next teeth, for babies differ much 
in this as in other things. Probably he will not 
have cut all his teeth by next summer. The 
two upper canine teeth, or “evye-teeth,” and 
the two lower ones, or “stomach-teeth,” gen- 
erally appear between the eighteenth and twen- 
tieth months. The four back double teeth come 
between the twenty-fourth and thirtieth months. 
At the end of the first year a child usually 
has but six teeth, so you see your baby is ahead 
of many others with his, and may cut the rest 
just as rapidly. 
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How to be Young © 


and beautiful with little time 
and expense; how you may, in 
your own home and by your own 
efforts rid yourself of wrinkles, 


pimples, blackheads and other 
facial blemishes; how to care 
for the hair, the face, the hands 
and feet, is told in our illustrated 
booklet. It also tells all about 


S Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream, and 
other toilet articles, These pre- 
parations were invented by the 
world’s greatest dermatologist. 
They are used by millions of 
men, women and children. 
They freshen and invigorate the 
skin, free it from impurities and 
make it smooth, firm and white. 


Sold by dealers, 25c each. 


S i al A copy of this booklet will 
pec be sent free, together with 
Offer .  &sample cake of soap and 

. a tube of cream for a 5c 
stamp. Address Dept. H - 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO., Sole Agents, 
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** We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’ 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
contagious diseases. Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- ; 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. ' 





1877. +~«S*For 23 Years —S«- 1900 


we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and other new growths, except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs, and the Thoracic Cavity 


Without the use of the knife. ~ 
As a logical result of our success 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most ele- 
gantly appointed private institution in the world for the treat- 


ment of a special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is | 


conducted by a graduate of standing in the regular School of 
Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical and professional basis. 
Any physician who desires to investigate our method of 
treatment will be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST V AL- 
UABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever 
published on this special subject, and will give you an opinion 
as to what can be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, refer 
you to former patients whom we have successfully treated, 
that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs.W.E.BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts for nothing. 

& NOYLENE” develops your bust when 

all other preparations fail. Whenthrough 

experimenting, try it. Established since 

1888. Price, $2.00. A Free Semele 

of Instantaneous Perspiration 

ate a md rizer sent for 10c. postage. 

Mme. ©. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 

188 West 116th Street, New York 








/COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


WE would like you to know that we have been 
regular subscribers to Harper’s Bazar since its 
first issue. I don’t remember how many years 
that means, but certainly over thirty years. We 
never cease to enjoy it. Our names may not be 

| on the list at your house, as we take it at our 
_ local book-store. The question has sometimes 
come up as to changes we might make in maga- 
zines, but when it comes to the Bazar the ver- 
dict is always unanimous. We can’t do without 
it; we should miss it as we would an old and 
valued friend.—Miss J., Paris, Kentucky. 


I am an old subseriber to the Bazar. I am 
greatly pleased with the Bazar in its new style. 
It grows better all the time. An admirer of the 
dear Bazar.—Mrs. R. C. R., Marion, Ohio. 


| The Bazar is better than ever before, and I 
| think I cannot do without it again —Miss L. M. 
P., Thomson, Florida. 


Seeing the Bazar in our free library, I just 
happened to see a bodice I fancied. I sent for 
the pattern, and am perfectly delighted with the 
style and fit of dress made from that design. I 
intend to use your patterns exclusively here- 
after, as I consider Res the best I have ever 
used.—F. B., Riverton, New Jersey. 


I always depend on the Bazar, and have since 
1870, when I first began sewing.—Mrs. 8. T. N., 
Martinsburg, New York. 


For over twenty years I have been a sub- 
scriber to the Bazar, and I often thought I 
would write and tell you how much improved 
over the last four or five years I think the Bazar. 
—A. E. J., Norfolk, Virginia. 


I find the Bazar very helpful in various ways, 
particularly in keeping up with the times in 
matters of dress.—L. A. C., Lincoln, Nebraska. 





| I am getting great help from the “ Answers to 
Correspondents” in the Bazar, especially from 
the “ Answers to Mothers.” My baby has al- 
ways been delicate, and Miss Wheeler’s advice is a 
great reliance. I feel that I must thank the 
BaZak officially as well, and for the household ad- 
| vice, too, which I always find a help when I have 
/any furnishing to do.—Mrs. B., East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


| My sister and I have for years made all our 
gowns from Bazar patterns and designs, so you 
can easily understand what a boon to us is the 
immensely improved magazine. It was always 
good; better hardly expresses the change; it is ut- 
terly different and superior. The Paris fashions 
and the New York ones, too, are a great help, I 
assure you, to those women who, like ourselves, 
live far from the centres of fashion, and yet wish 
| to be well dressed.—M. E. R., Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


A year ago a noted physician wrote of the Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless bicycle as follows : 
“* It perfectly supplements and carries to the limit of 
effectiveness the human mechanism of locomotion.’’ 

The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless for 1901 presents a still more perfect combina- 
tion of means and appliances for enabling the rider to make the most of his power. Its 
characteristics are lightness, strength, durability, beauty, and it will always be found fit for 
duty, always at its best. Price $75.00. 

All that has been accomplished towards making chain wheels more perfect is exemplified 
in the new Columbia Chain models. Price $50.00. 

The Columbia Cushion Frame for either chainless or chain models prevents jolts, jars and vibra- 


tions, greatly promoting the comfort and luxury of cycling. Price $5.00 extra, Columbia Tire or Hub 
Coaster Brake for either Chainless or Chain models. Price $5.00 extra 


Art Catalogue fove of dealers GOL UMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn, 


























per’s Bazar No.3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
358. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 


HARPER'S BAZAR CUT | = Sects ass. 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


cH Purchasers of patterns are especially 


| - Fancy Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern | 357 Baner Mea. = Wek on Peles Ge p 
soenes Sp CaS ye | 356. Child’s Princesse Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for | 355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. [llus- 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes | trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
for little girls. Onlya ~~. oe patterns of | 50 cents 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns | . ; 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s | 354. Child’s Night Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate | 353. Raglan Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 


‘ Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- ~ 52, 33 5 


terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 352. Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
ing list partially represents the available designs : No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. ; 
3609. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). Illustrated in | 35% meee Sie. 5 > ogee ada aad s 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. Girt’ Cloak. ’ m © al 4 in "lav Fe Ma 
368. Young Matren’s Gown. Illustrated in Harper's 359. fe. a Vol. 33. Price a cone pers Basar 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. rice, 50 cents. . . x 
367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's 0 Pt tc ieee 
inches bust measure.” Price, 15 cents.” | 348. Child’s Simple Prock. Ilustrated in Harfer’s 
366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s recent ug o Age. vs a ee 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 347- Woman s Cloth Bod i Illustrated in Har- 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. | per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
; “4 ’ | N. B.—A jal patt be obtained of tume ti 
265. New Bishop Steave. Iastrsed in Warter's | % Ba sein Tamee Stiata st por soear tr ours 
saat var ° ay —_se— | or 50 per costume for children. 
6 m ptr 2 qe aman 8 trated { Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 

. oman s ncess ume. ustri in x 
is Harper's Bazar No.7, Vol. 34. Price, s0cents. | Money must accompany order, together with size 
363. 1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | desired and address of sender clearly written. 

Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 370 
362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). [llus- and 371, on pages 659, 660, and 661. 


trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 


35 cents. _ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


wap mn Re Bo mage ER Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Spalding Bevel-Gear Chainless. 


(Center Drive). 
A strongly individualized bicycle of the 


highest type of bevel-gear construction. The * 


central location of the main gear minimizes all 
tendency of the frame to twist under ridi 
strains and imparts a peculiarly well-balan 
and distinctive appearance to the machine. New 
Models $75. 


The new SPALDING CHAIN MODELS re- 
tain every distinctive Spalding feature but em- 
body many changes in keeping with the advance 
of cycle manufacture during the last year. 
Price $50. 


No better bicycles can be offered for their price 
than the 1901 NYACKS. They are light, easy 
running, strong, handsome, and of marked ex- 
cellence in construction and finish. Price $25. 


We equip any Spalding or Nyack bicycle with 
our Tire or Hu r Brake. Price $5. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















ABOUT CUSHIONS 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


A CERTAIN decorative value is lent to many 
houses by cushions. They introduce color and 
soften lines, redeeming scores of old horse-hair 
sofas and many a forbidding chair. But they 
are never to be chosen carelessly. The habit of 
massing sofa pillows covered with different colors 
and textiles, without regard to each other and 
with no consideration for their surroundings, is 
altogether bad. Cushions belong as much to the 
rest of the room as the curtains or rugs, or even 
as the wall-paper itself. Those which are ap- 
propriate to one room- may be out of key in 
another. In a study or library, for instance, lace 
or ribbons on cushions would not be permissible. 
There should be dignity and solidity in those 
used in such a room, and the rich, deep tones of 
the other decorations. 

Cushions ‘should never be of the same size or 
softness. On a large sofa with square ends and 
deep seat, like those used in clubs and now 
found in all private libraries and studies, there 
should be several kinds of cushions. First of 
all there should be three or four covered with the 
material used on the sofa, and filled only with 
feathers or fine hair to give them a certain con- 
sistency. These must be placed upright against 
the back and ends of the sofa. After that there 
should be several down cushions of different sizes 
and always covered with soft silk. These are for 
tucking into the back or under the head, to help 
one sit up comfortably, or to lie down gracefully, 
and are meant to adapt themselves to as many 
changes of mind as the ordinary man or woman 
is subject to. Like a dining-room table, however, 
which after every repast is cleared of all evi- 
dences of what has gone before, these sofas and 


| these cushions should, when the day is done, be 





set in absolute order again—the upright cush- 
ions in prim precision against the back, the silk 
cushions straightened and placed in order, and 
the little cushions smoothed and laid in their re- 
spective corners. The sofa and cushions should 
look when the day begins, or when a visitor is ad- 
mitted, as though they, too, were just beginning 
their own existence. At the same time it should 
never be forgotten that for all the order with 
which the cushions are arranged, a certain air of 
invitation must be suggested by them, for a chair 
or sofa has lost all right to exist unless it can 
convey the impression of being ready to welcome, 
and to put at ease whoever comes. For this 
reason small sofas se crowded with cushions that 
only an inch or two of space is left on the edge 
for any sitter, are as bad as they can be. Show 
me a woman’s sofa and chair cushions, in fact, 
and how she arranges them, and I can tell what 
manner of hostess she is. 

Cushions of a divan should be studied in re- 
lation to several things besides comfort—to the 
color of the divan cover itself, to that of the floor 
beneath, and to that of the wall behind. For 


| as a divan has no legs, and its cover runs down 


to the floor, its color should seem to run into that 
of the floor. Its cushions are really only a con- 
tinuation of a general line of construction, and 
as they lie flat against the wall they can never 
be considered apart from the wall. Many — 
make a compromise by putting a mirror back of 
the divan, so as to get rid of the wall space, 
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piling the heavy cushions against it, in this way 
making it necessary to consider nothing in the 
choice of the cushions but the color of the divan 
cover and that of the floor. A bookcase with 
books makes an even better background, and 
for the same reason. Sometimes a background 
of some stuff is tacked against the wall, showing 
a little above the tops of the big cushions, in 
order that the general color scheme may be car- 
ried out. 

The cushions themselves, like those on the sofa 
described, must be of different sizes. The color 
scheme of the general make-up, the relation of 
one cushion to another, and of the several cush- 
ions to the floor and divan cover, should be the 
outcome of careful study, and should result’ in 
making that part of the room in which the divan 
is placed a feature in itself. 

Soft silk is the best of all materials for in- 
door down cushions. In many elaborate draw- 
ing-rooms, to be sure, the cushions are made of 
corded silk, brocades, and moiré, and are trimmed 
with gold braid, coats of arms and crests, or 
covered with fine embroidery. But then none 
of these cushions is supposed to go under the 
head. Lace is sometimes used, but needs skill 
and discretion. They are only there for use, not 
for ornament, and so should be covered the same 
as the seats. 

Cushions in chairs have to be considered in re- 
lation both to the chairs themselves, and to the 
general color scheme of the room. They should 
be of the softest down, and it is better to have 
them of two sizes. Here again care must be used. 
It goes without saying that no cushion on any 
chair must look as though it were made to be 
sat upon. Only in exceptional cases, when very 
old persons have to be considered in special rooms, 
can cushions of this sort be allowed in chairs. 

In country houses having no elaborate drawing- 
rooms, at Newport or Lenox, printed cottons 
and linens are used for cushions, a great variety 
of patterns being manufactured. On piazzas, 
cotton and wash materials only are appropriate, 
unless in some exceptionally. beautiful establish- 
ment where elegance is never sacrificed. So again 
for sailing-craft, the material not easily damaged 





When you can get such 
a Good Bicycle as the 


Center Driven 
Bevel Geared 


Cleveland 


Chainless 


what's the use of looking 
further ? 


We have a Catalog full of 
Good Things about the Cleve- 
land Bicycle. It’s yours for 
the trouble of writing 


CLEVELAND SALES DEP’T 
Westfield, Mass. 

Western Office 

Blackhawk St. & Cherry Av. Chicago 



























































by water is used, although some silks for steamer- | 


chair cushions are even better than any cotton 
fabrics. In carriages fine leather and chamois 
are proper, but these must be inconspicuous. 

It is something of a fashion now to make pil- 
low-covers of the popular hand-made laces—Bat- 
tenberg, Renaissance, and Cluny—and use them 
over silk or satin covers, sometimes over pillows 


which have grown soiled or faded with use. It | 
is a practical plan, but such must only be used | 
in a drawing-room where the lace is not out of 


keeping with the other furnishings. 


Fortunately the day of ruffles on parlor cush- | 
ions has gone by. The best cushions, and those 


always in good taste, are plainly finished except 
for a braid, a stitching or cord. In boudoirs lace 
ruffles bordering a cushion that goes under the 
head add a becoming touch to the face, and are 
not likely, therefore, to be abandoned. 


Some charming pillows for summer use are | | 
made with covers of sheer white linen-lawn em- | || 


broidered, so made that they may be taken off to 
be laundered when soiled. They button on with 


tiny pearl buttons under the hem or ruffle. Ging- | | 


ham and denim covered pillows are about the 
best, however, for-out-door summer use. 


is not only a pleasurable and wholesome 

| exercise, but it is an INSPIRATION TO BET- 
TER WORK and BETTER LIFE, because it 
promotes BETTER HEALTH and CHEERFUL 
MINDS. 


Romer’ 


BICYCLES 


“favorites for 22 years,” 


have been still further improved, and still lead 
in the esteem of discriminating wheel buyers. 


Prices, $40 @ %35 Risters 
peverevax Chainless Rambler 


costs a little more—is worth much more, 
See the new chainless, sure. 


Cycling 








BEAUTIFUL ‘‘ INDIAN HEAD” POSTER 


i i COVER CATALOG FREE, 


Agencies everywhere. 
| RAMBLER SALES DEPT., Chicago 
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HARPER'S) BAZAR 


THE NEXT BAZAR 
cor Out March 16 a Yoke 


HE next BAZAR will offer a most admirable Table of Gontents to its army of readers. Among 
the splendid special features already scheduled for this edition are 


The Exclusive and Authentic Account of 
QUEEN WILHELMINA’S TROUSSEAU 
by Rebecca A. Insley, the BAZAR’S special correspondent in Holland. The illustrations which 
will accompany this article are from sketches originally made from the gowns by a well-known Paris 
artist, and finished in detail by Miss A. M. Cooper, of the BAZAR’S staff.. Every woman will be 
interested in this excellent description of a Queen’s wedding outfit. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SINGER : ° é By Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Illustrated with photographs. 

Madame Schumann -Heink, the great contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
written for the BAZAR an article of the deepest ‘interest to singers and to the general reading 
public. The rules for the singer’s health which Madame Schumann-Heink suggests, and of the 
success of which she is so superb an example, will apply to every woman. Madame Schumann- 
Heink is not only one of the greatest living singers, she is an enthusiastic rider, pedestrian, and 
expert in out-door sports. Shes also the mother of eight children. The illustrations which accom- 
pany the article include the latest photographs of Madame Schumann-Heink, of her beautiful home 
near Dresden, and of her eight sons and daughters. 


SOME DISADVANTAGES OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE By the Hon. Maud Pauncefote 


A short but exceedingly interesting article, in which Miss Pauncefote, the daughter of the British 
Ambassador, discusses a timely question in a very entertaining manner. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ROSAMOND, VINCY AND DOROTHEA BROOKS 
By William Dean Howells 

One of Mr. Howells’s most fascinating papers, with two charming illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 
MEN AND WOMEN OF INTEREST 

The latest photographs of men and women now prominently in the public eye. They include 
the Duke of Westminster and his bride—Miss Shelagh West; the latest photograph of Countess 
Cassini; the two daughters of Mark Hanna; Miss Feilding Roselle, the popular contralto; the 
daughters of Senator Foraker, who have just made their début ; and Lady Sarah Wilson. 
THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY . ‘ : . By Margaret Horton Potter 


With illustration by Arthur I. Keller. 
An especially dramatic instalment of this brilliant novel. 


Ss. P.@ R. . ; ° ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ ; ; By Katrina Trask 
A charming short story, included in Mrs. Trask’s “ Lessons in Love,” and said to be the best 
story of that charming series. 
THE WORLD OF FASHION é ‘ ° . ° y By A. T. Ashmore 
Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose. 
The BAZAR’S usual complete presentation of all the news from the fashion centres in the civil- 
ized world. The question of spring clothing is an absorbing one at this time. To-day’s BAZAR 


covers it thoroughly. Nevertheless, there will be in next week’s issue additional information which 
no well-dressed woman can afford to miss. 


LESSONS IN HOME SEWING . ° : ° . ° By Rosa E. Payne 
Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 

The third instalment of a practical series which is meeting with the greatest success. Hundreds 
of women who make their own clothes and those of their children are writing to thank the BAZAR 
for these papers. 

THE TRAINING OF BOYS—BOOKS . , : By Prof. James H. Morse 

A luminous and helpful paper of the greatest benefit to American parents, and giving the results 
of a lifetime of practical experience in the education of American boys. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS TWO PAGES OF HUMOROUS MATTER AND PICTURES 
MRS. WELCH’S CLUB DEPARTMENT MISS MARIANNA WHEELER’S ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 
QUESTIONS OF ART AND MUSIC 


In other words, every interest of the up-to-date Twentieth Century woman will be covered in 
the next issue of HARPER’S BAZAR, as it is covered in each issue of this excellent magazine. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE,N.Y. 
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